





WHAT EVERY LIVING AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FALLOUT . . . SEE PAGE 3 








THEY COULD LIFT THEIR HEADS IN A DISARMED WORLD 
For children like these, going through a “survival drill” in a Topeka, Kan., school, 
the neutrdl nations may hold the key (see right). 
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THE DECLARATION OF BELGRADE 





The neutral nations 
tell Great Powers: 


We will be heard 


By David Wesley 

GLOBAL THIRD FORCE, a decade 

in the making, to bring the collec- 
tive influence of the world’s underprivi- 
leged people to bear against the ravages 
of the cold war, came officially into be- 
ing Sept. 6 with the signing of a Declara- 
tion of Belgrade and an Appeal to the 
Great Powers. The unprecedented diplo- 
matic documents were signed by the 
leaders of 25 unaligned nations, repre- 
senting almost a billion people and a 
quarter of the United Nations member- 
ship, at the close of a historic six-day 
summit conference in the Yugoslav capi- 
tal. 





AFTER 7 YEARS, 93% OF NEGRO CHILDREN ARE STILL SEGREGATED 


School integration is quiet--but only token 





ip? RESIDENT KENNEDY hailed the 
peaceful school openings in the South 
this month as a “dramatic demonstration 
of progress in improving the position of 
American Negroes.” But others took a 
different view. U.S. News and World Re- 
port, for example, headlined its Aug. 28 
school desegregation story: “The slow 
march of integration: After 7 years, 7 
per cent.” 

The over-all picture ot school segrega- 
tion shows little change. About 1,000 
more Negroes will attend schools with 
whites this year, bringing the total to 
about 215,000 out of a total Negro school 
population of 3,100,000. Of the 215,000, 
almost 210,000 are in the District of Col- 
umbia and the six border states. 

In the 11 states of the former Confed- 
eracy 5,000 Negroes will attend schools 
with whites. About 3,500 of these will 
be in Texas schools; 1,500 will be in 
“white” schools in ten other states. Ten- 
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nessee and Virginia will have 500 each 
and Florida, 250. Three Deep South states 
—Alabama, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina—will have no Negroes in schools with 
whites. In Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, the Negro attendance in integrated 
schools will be a fraction of 1% and, in 
Texas, slightly over 1%. 


CONTRAST TO ’60: National attention 
this year was focused on two Deep South 
cities—New Orleans and Atlanta. Peace- 
ful, “fractional” integration took place 
in both amid memories of mob violence 
during the previous school year. The calm 
in New Orleans was in sharp contrast 
with 1960, when thousands of young peo- 
ple raced through the streets, and mobs 
of women screamed obscenities at four 
6-year-old Negro girls and at the few 
whites who refused to boycott the schools 
attended by Negroes. Atlanta had taken 
precautions against a repetition of the 


violence which last year had greeted the 
entry of two Negroes at the University 
of Georgia in nearby Athens. 

The transfer without violence of 12 
Negroes in New Orleans and nine in At- 
lanta to formerly all-white schools no 
doubt had some effect on staunch segre- 
gationists. But, as Claude Sitton of the 
New York Times wrote from Atlanta 
Aug. 27: 

“Peaceful acceptance of the change 
here, according to some students of the 
region, may puncture the belief still cur- 
rent in the Deep South that massive re- 
sistance can succeed. These persons do 
not believe this will necessarily soften 
the defiant stand of the remaining hard- 
core states— Alabama, Mississippi and 
South Carolina.” 


Sitton termed Atlanta and New Orleans 
the last of the major “moderate” cities 
to be desegregated. He wrote Sept. 3: 

(Continued on Page 8) 


The conference opened Sept. 1 under 
the shadow of two ominous warnings 
from the Soviet Union: (1) the blast of 
a nuclear test explosion in Siberia; (2) 
an admonition brought to the meeting 
by President Nkrumah of Ghana from 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev that war 
over Berlin would suck into its horror 
all parts of the globe. 

The conference ended with a neutral- 
ist plea for a prompt and all-out effort 
by the great powers to end the cold war. 
The appeal, demanding immediate peace 
talks between President Kennedy and 


Konkret, Hamburg 


Khrushchev, was delivered personally to 
the two leaders by India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru and Nkrumah in Moscow and 
by President Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Keita of Mali in Washington. 


BRINK OF WAR: “We are on the brink 
of that danger which threatens the world 
and humanity,” the heads of the non- 
bloc nations told the Soviet and U.S. 
leaders. ‘‘Having in mind . . the need 
to avoid such a development which 
could speed up the crisis. we . . ap- 
peal to the big powers to renew and con- 
tinue negotiations in order to remove 
the danger of war so that mankind can 
(Continued on Page 10) 





CIVIL WAR AVERTED BUT THE PROBLEMS REMAIN 





Brazil accord may be a lull before the storm 


FTER TWO WEEKS in which anar- 

chy and civil war threatened, Brazil 
had a President, a Prime Minister and an 
alien parliamentary system no one seem- 
ed to want. The crisis precipitated by 
President Janio Quadros’ unexpected re- 
signation seemed to abate, but the com- 
promise solution was little more than a 
stopgap. A showdown seemed certain soon. 


Joao Goulart was inaugurated as Pres- 
ident Sept. 7, but the robes of the office 
hung precariously and they were not 
tailored to his taste. Goulart was in China 
concluding a trade agreement when 
Quadros resigned. Brazil’s constitution 
established Goulart’s right as vice presi- 


dent to succeed Quadros, but the three 
military ministers, headed by War Min- 
ister Marshal Odilio Denys, refused to 
accept Goulart as president because his 
policies were “too left.” They threatened 
to arrest him if he returned and they did 
arrest Marshal Henrique Lott and his 
aides for supporting Goulart. 


DOCK STRIKE: Brazilians began to 
choose sides. The military took over the 
airports and railroad stations, banned 
public meetings and imposed censorship. 
On the other side, dock workers staged 
a general strike and tied up Rio de Jane- 
iro port, and other unions also threatened 
to strike. Demonstrations led by students 


for Goulart broke out in most major 
cities. 

In Goulart’s home state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Gov. Leonel Brizola declared for 
Goulart (his brother-in-law) and organ- 
ized a citizens’ militia. The Third Army, 
stationed in Rio Grande do Sul, backed 
Goulart and called on other army units 
to uphold the constitution. 

Denys ordered the armed forces to move 
against the Third Army and he sent sol- 
diers to occupy Recife in the Northeast, 
where peasant leagues were supporting 
Goulart. 


REVOLT FEARED: As the lines were 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Foul warning 


BOSTON, MASS. 
After receiving more 





money 
for. armaments and _ approval 
for partial mobilization, the 
President asked Congress to 
consider a permanent disarma- 
ment agency. I am reminded of 
these lines by Bertolt Brecht: 
The common folk know if war 
is coming. 
When their rulers curse war, 
The mobilization orders have 
already been signed. 
Florian Weissenborn 


Retrogressive 


CHICAGO. ILL. : 
Sent Kennedy the following 


Y 
- ame statement: Peace and Progress— 


» 


f 
, 





yes! Your destructive, retrogres- 
Sive arms program—n6!: °~ 
G. - Clark 


What, indeed? 


EL CAJON, CALIF. 

Our statesmen shreik to high 
heaven because the East Ger- 
mans will not permit their citi- 
zens to go to West Germany. 

These same U-S.A. statesmen 
will not permit this citizen to 
go to Cuba or China. 

What’s the difference? 

Robert Karger 


A Governor writes 
CHICAGO. ILL. 

I received the following com- 
ments from our Governor Otto 
Kerner in reply to my letter 
telling him of my daughter's 
participation in a Freedom Ride 
into Jackson, Miss.: 

“Your daughter Leora’s incar- 
ceration in a maximum security 
unit penitentiary in Parchman, 
Miss., for breach of the peace 
violates an elementary tenet of 
our body of legal precedent that 
declares the punishment should 
fit the crime. The object of the 
law is to dispense justice, not to 
exact revenge. 

“A four-month sentence in 
the state penitentiary for a mis- 
demeanor flouts every tradition 
of our English common law sys- 
tem. 

“This action against partici- 
pants in ‘Freedom Riders’ activ- 
ity negates the principles of our 
constitution and its shortsight- 
edness completely forgets the 
tremendous liability it places our 
country under in our day-to-day 
conduct of the cold war struggle.” 

Berman 


Aside to JFK 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that your voice should be raised 
to organize the widest possible 
support north, east, south and 
west for the Freedom Riders and 
for an end to jimcrow. Sole re- 
liance on legal processes creates 
a moral and political vacuum. 

Let the nation and Me world 
see you assume your proper role 
of leader. Let us see you act like 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


MOSCOW, Tex. (UPI)— 
Residents said yesterday they 
want the Russians to change 
the name of their capital. It 
sounds too much like Moscow, 
Tex., a 100 per cent American 
town. 

Postmaster W. C. Fancher 
said Moscow (Tex.) plans to 
submit a petition to the 
United Nations urging. the 
Soviets to change the name 
of Moscow (U.S.S.R.) The 
Texas community has had its 
name since 1853. What was 
Moscow, Tex., named after? 
Said Fancher, “Moscow, Ten- 
nessee, of course.” 

—San Luis Obispo (Calif. 
Telegram Tribune, Aug. 24. 

One-year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ine. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
E.AC., Oceano,. Calif. 











a Lincoln or Jefferson rather 
than like a Pierce or Buchanan. 
Marston A. Hamlin 


The Meisenbach case 
BERKELEY, CALIF. ; 

Because the trial and acquittal 
of Robert Meisenbach were so 
inadequately covered by the 
press outside the San Francisco 
Bay Area, we are especially 
pleased to announce to your 
readers two comprehensive items 
on the subject now available 
from our organization. The first 
is a reprint of my article in the 
June issue of the Californian, 
“The Meisenbach Case.” ‘The 
second item consists of 25 pages 
of reprints of the extensive cov- 
erage given the trial by San 
Francisco’s three major news- 
papers. 

We invite your readers to send 
$1 to the Bay Area Students 
Committee for the Abolition of 
the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 1732 Fran- 
cisco St., Berkeley 3, Calif., for 
copies of these two pamphlets. 

Irving Hall 


Public apology 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The organizing committee of 
the National Assembly for De- 
mocratic Rights wishes to make 
a public apology to the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee 
for an unfortunate error com- 
mitted by the printshop in the 
first edition of the Call for the 
National Assembly. Omitted was 
the name of the Emergency Civil 
Ijberties Committee as one of 
the organizations in our country 
on record against the McCarran 
and Smith Act. This error had 
been corrected in the second edi- 
tion of the Call. 

Simon Schachter 
Secretary 


A book of faith 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

With the hope that it may 
stimulate some GUARDIAN 
readers to find copies on their 
shelves of A Faith to Free the 
People, by Cedric Belfrage, and 
to read this book if they have 
not done so, or to reread it if 
they have forgotten it, I send 
the following excerpts from a 
letter from a friend in Illinois: 

“I have a confession to make: 





ESTORATION OF THE BERLIN-ROME-TOKYO Anti-Comin- 
tern Axis was nearly complete iast week. With the Japanese 


“peace treaty” under his belt, and enjoying the plaudits of the 
China lobby, Secy. Acheson joined his British and French counter- 
parts in formalizing the long-taken decision to put Hitler’s generals 
and soldiers back into uniform under the banner of Western free- 
dom. They also agreed to break the four-year-old Italian treaty 
so they could arm Italy to the hilt. 

The separate German peace treaty will give the Bonn govern- 
ment “sovereignty”—so long as it faithfully carries out orders from 
Washington. It will provide for continued occupation by Allied troops 
not only for “defense” but against internal unrest; retain an Allied 
veto over West Germany’s foreign policy and trade practices; 
prohibit any change in the status of Berlin; bar a separate peace. 
—From the National Guardian, Sept. 19, 1951 


POOLE NES TL LESBOS LYS ORE BORA CEES IED. GR 


Bi ROR 


I had not, years ago, finished * 


reading the book. Then I got a 
letter from an_ ultra - pious 
churchgoer,. taking me to task 


for participating in the Easter, 


Peace Walk. She quoted the Bi- 
ble profusely to prove that 
Christ was not a pacifist, and 
that we are justified in the arms 
race ‘because those anti-Christ, 
Communist Atheists would wipe 
us out were it not for our mili- 
tary strength’,” etc. 

I thought of Claude and how 
he could beat the Bible quoters 
at their own game, and at the 
same time show them what 
Christ's. real religion was. 

So I took down the book. I 
spent a day. I cannot regret a 
moment of it. I realized I did 
not know Claude and Joyce all 
these years half as well as I 
might have and should have. 
Now I feel so close to them. I 
feel that I have done nothing 
when I contemplate the sacri- 
fices of Claude and Joyce Wil- 
wae isc.” 

This book is now out of print, 
and the Claude Williams Com- 
mittee is eager to buy, or re- 
ceive contributions of, any cop- 
ies which the owners are will- 
ing to part with. 

Marion S. Davidson 
Box 29, Old Chelsea Sta. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


A memorial 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please accept this donation in 
memory of my mother, Evelyn 
Hochberg. I can think of no bet- 
ter memorial to her ideals than 
o. =_—— to the GUARD- 


Keep up the good work! You 


are an important voice of truth 
in America. Iisa Nan Wexler 


=T = 





























— 

Schwete in the Wall Street Journal 

“It’s time I was giving you a 

raise, Benson, so I’m letting you 
go.” 


For McPhaul donors 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Arthur McPhaul, who went to 
prison for alleged contempt of 
Congress rather than squeal to 
the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee on the members 
of the Michigan Civil Rights 
Congress, of which he was sec- 
retary, is free at last after serv- 
ing over seven months of a nine- 
month sentence. Friends raised 
money to pay his $500 fine. 

The McPhaul Defense Com- 
mittee, which appealed through 
the National Guardian for mon- 
ey to help pay the household 
and other bills of crippled Mrs. 
McPhaul and their teen-age 
daughter, has acknowledged the 
donations from all whose names 
were available (some names and 
some addresses were not quite 
decipherable). To the rest we 
express our thanks through this 
Guardian letter. The committee 
wishes in addition to compli- 
ment the Guardian on the acute 
social consciousness of its read- 
ers. Readers responded from 
coast to coast. Any paper should 
be proud to reach such a reader- 
ship. 

Carl Haessler, Treasurer, 
McPhaul Defense Committee 


O’Connor on tour 

LITTLE COMPTON, R.I. 
While en route to the West 
Coast in late October and No- 
vember, I would like to meet 
with individuals and groups con- 
cerned about the continued im- 
prisonment.of Carl Braden and 
Frank Wilkinson. Our itinerary 
includes Oct. 27-28 in Detroit, 
with stops in Chicago, Denver 
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REPORT TO READERS 


A National Assembly 


T IS TRUE, as Prof. H. H. Wilson once remarked, that the Amer- 
ican people possess many more liberties than they ever make use 
of. It is now also true, however, that because of the lack of exercise 
of those liberties, all our traditional liberties are in danger of ob- 
literation. ; 
This is the implication of the final test of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, the McCarran Act, which will take place in the Supreme 
Court when it reconvenes Oct. 2. The court has agreed to consider 
a rehearing in this session of its 5-4 decision of June 5 upholding 
the Act—stayed from taking effect for 11 years by the fight of the 
Communist Party against being forced under the Act to register 
itself, its officers and members as participants in the conspiracy 
of a foreign power to overthrow the government of the U.S. 

If the Court holds to its decision of June 5, enforcement of the 
Act will proceed. Any group having in any particular an objective 
parallel to any objective of the Communist Party—racial integra- 
tion and peaceful coexistence are likely examples—may be declared 
a communist front or communist-infiltrated organization. There- 
after, its adherents must be registered, like those of the CP; its 
printing presses or mimeograph machines listed with the Attorney 
General; and all literature, publications and even letterheads im- 
printed with the designation given to it by the Attorney General 
as a communist-guided organization. Concentration camps and 
roundups of citizens are enabled under the Act. 


ORRECTLY REP. VITO MARCANTONIO designated the Mc- 

Carran Act at the time of its passage in 1950 as “the end of 
the road of American Liberty,” and he devoted the remaining four 
years of his life principally to the fight to have the legislation an- 
nulled. Supreme Court Justice Black’s resounding dissent this past 
June saw the purpose and effect of the law similarly. It would in- 
deed kill much of the Bill of Rights if it were to pass into enforce- 
able law—especially the guarantees of the First Amendment of free 
speech and association, the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
against self-incrimination and all provisions respecting due process 
of law. 

Yet, though at its passage the Act was opposed by the New York 
Times, the Denver Post, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Washington Post. 
Providence Journal, Chicago Daily News and a healthy number of 
other newspapers, organizations and leading citizens, the legal fight 
against it in the intervening years has been left almost wholly to the 
Communist Party, as if it were a threat only to this single or- 
ganization. 

The patient work during the intervening years of a National 
Committee to Defeat the McCarran Act culminated in an amicus 
brief filed with the Supreme Court in behalf of the CP’s action, but 
political activity against the Act has been at a standstill for all the 
years since the demise of the Progressive Party in 1956. 


OW THERE HAS BEEN CALLED a National Assembly for Demo- 

cratic Rights, in New York the weekend of Sept. 23-24. It has been 
called by well over 100 sponsors including (among those who may 
not have been listed in the GUARDIAN previously) Nobel Prize 
winners Linus Pauling and Harold Urey, Arthur Upham Pope, the 
venerable Father Clarence Parker of Chapel Hill, N.C.; Rev. Charles 
A. Hill and Dr. Henry Hitt Crane of Detroit and many other notable 
Americans in addition to its prime initiators, irof. Louise Pettibone 
Smith and Dr. Willard Uphaus. 

It is the purpose of the Assembly to gather to concur on mini- 
mum objectives derived from the four dissents—of Justices Black, 
Brennan, Douglas and Warren—from the Supreme Court decision, 
and to return to the communities of our country to mobilize a po- 
litical fight behind this objective. 

The Assembly thus far has concurring groups in 20 states—a 
good start, but not good enough. It is our firm belief that there is 
hardly a crossroads in all America which cannot boast at least one 
unyielding Constitutionalist in the tradition of Jefferson and Mad- 
ison. We urge every reader, in every community and every rural route 
to which this paper goes, to seek out these men and women and 
enlist them now for the protest which must issue forth from every- 
where in our land for the annulment of the McCarran Act and the 
restoration of full American liberties—whether all the people choose 
to use them or not. —THE GUARDIAN 

















and Seattle, and. anywhere. en 
route where we can help stir 
public interest in the Braden- 
Wilkinson cases. 

Harvey O’Connor 


Homo sap 
AGENCY,IA. . 
In memory glum of Homo Sap: 
He nursed an H-bomb in his lap. 
M. Warder 
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4. *THE GENETIC THRESHOLD FOR RADIATION IS ZERO’ 


The fallout story: There’s NO ‘safety’ level — 


By Robert E. Light 


HEN RADIOACTIVE ASH from 
U.S. atomic tests in 1954 fell on a 
Japanese fishing boat fatally infecting 
one occupant, the world was awakened 
to a new danger to its existence: nuclear 
fallout. Man has since learned that every 
time a nuclear bomb is exploded, its 
radioactive fallout will inflict cancers on 
persons across the world; it will cause 
pregnant women to have stillbirths or to 
bear deformed children; it will age some 
people prematurely; and it will settle its 
poisons in human germ cells to carry the 
horrors to countless future generations. 
Before the nuclear test moratorium 
took effect in November, 1958, the US., 
U.S.S.R. and Britain had exploded 174 
megatons of bombs. By late 1958, the 
cumulative fallout reached dangerous 
levels. But during the 31-month hiatus, 
most of the fallout in the atmosphere 
came to earth or decayed. By last month 
radiation was at a low point; its damage 
had already been done. But the resump- 
tion of tests by the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. will renew the perils and each 
explosion will claim its victims. 


LITTLE KNOWN: Scientists have made 
great efforts to study fallout’s effects, 
but relatively little is known. None can 
say where the world reaches the point of 
no return. Some measure the victims in 
percentage of the world’s population and 
conclude that casualties are light. Man 
will have to learn to live with fallout, 





they argue, as he adjusted to automobile 
exhausts, industrial smog and cigarette 
smoke. Others, like Dr. Linus Pauling, say 
even one victim is too many, since man 
can ban explosions. 

There has always been natural or 
background radiation in the environ- 
ment and every person is radiated to 
some extent by it. Surveys have shown 
that people living in areas of high back- 
ground radiation have greater incidence 
of cancer and leukemia than the general 
population. Radiation also comes from 
medical and dental X-rays. 

Man-made radioactivity is created by 
splitting the atom ‘(A-bomb) and by fus- 
ing hydrogen atoms (H-bomb). When a 
nuclear bomb is exploded it emits radio- 
active debris, called fallout, over the area 
of blast and in areas downwind from the 
explosion. A portion of the debris is car- 
vied to the atmosphere and circles the 
globe. Over a period of months and years 
the fallout sifts back to earth, particu- 
Jarly in rain. 

About 200 different radioactive is0- 
topes are formed by nuclear explosions. 
Those with a short life decay in the 
atmosphere or are harmless when they 
descend. Long-life isotopes are of par- 
ticular concern because they are still 
jethal when they reach earth. 


STRONTIUM 90: Of these, strontium 90 
is the most dangerous. It resembles cal- 
cium in its chemical properties and the 
body tends to deposit it, like calcium, in 
growing bone. It causes bone cancer in 
areas where it concentrates and because 
it is near bone tissue which manufac- 
tures blood cells, it also produces leu- 
kemia, a form of cancer of the blood. 
Other dangerous isotopes are iodine 
131, which accumulates in the thyroid 


gland; cesium 137, which resembles po- 
tassium and is taken up by soft tissue, 
particularly musele; and carbon 14, 
which is absorbed in the chromosomes of 
germ cells, 


Radioactive isotopes enter the human 
body through the food chain: they land 
on plants, which pass them on to hu- 
mans and animals when they are eaten. 
Strontium 90 is particularly pernicious 
because it finds its way into cow’s milk, 
@ major diet item for children and ex- 
pectant mothers. 


SAFETY LEVEL? Scientists have long 
wondered if there is a level above which 
the accumulation of natural and man- 
made radiation becomes lethal and be- 
low which it is relatively harmless. “Max- 
imum permissible concentration” levels 
based on studies of people working with 
radium and X-rays have been set by 
government bodies. But there is no scien- 
tific basis to assume that there is a 
threshold below which no damage can 
be expected. Studies have shown that 
persons with well below the maximum 
permissible dose of radiation have de- 
veloped cancer. 

On one point all scientists agree: 
There is no threshold for genetic dam- 
age. Every dose of radiation harms the 
human germ cells. As long ago as 1956 
the National Academy of Science de- 
clared all radiation harmful biologically. 
As one scientist put it: “The genetic 
threshold for radiation is zero.” 


THE RESULTS: When radiation strikes 
the chromosome of a germ cell, one of 
these things will result: 


@ The cell will die and thus the dam- 
age will not be passed on. 


® The cell will participate in fertili- 
yation, but enough damaged chromo- 
somes will be passed to the embryo 
through cell division to kill it, leading to 
miscarriage. 

@® Damaged chromosomes will be trans- 
mitted to the child and cause malfunc- 
tion in birth or delayed malfunctions, 
which appear in adolescence or later. 


@® If the damage is tu a recessive gene, 
there may be no immediate discernible 
effect. But the damage will be inherited 
and generations later, when persons with 
damaged recessive genes mate, the off- 
spring will bear the burden of radiation. 

Some studies have also shown that 
radiation causes premature aging in liv- 
ing cells. Also, if strontium 90 destroys 
bone marrow, it lowers the body’s ability 
to fight disease and thus invites a wide 
variety of calamities. 


DISASTER THREAT: The resumed So- 
viet tests are reported to be in the kilo- 
ton and “several” megaton range. If 
the U.S.S.R. explodes the 20-, 50- or 
100-megaton bombs Premier Khrush- 
chev said it would develop, the re- 
sults could be disastrous. Dr. Pauling 
has estimated that from every 20-mega- 
ton explosion, 15,000 persons will die and 
15,000 deformed children will be born. 

President Kennedy announced that 
initial U.S. tests would be underground, 
put there is no reason to suppose, as he 
did, that they will be free of fallout. 
Explosions beneath the earth may well 
affect underground streams and contam- 
inate nearby cities. 

Underground tests are suitable only for 
small explosions. Former Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Dr. Willard F. Libby esti- 
mated that a 10-megaton explosion would 
require a hole 18 miles deep. At that 
depth rock is so plastic, digging would be 
impossible. 

The Wall Street Journal (Sept. 6) 
doubted that U.S. tests would be con- 
fined underground. It pointed out: “Un- 
derground tests would not let the US. 
try out its atomic warhead for the ‘Nike- 
Zeus’ anti-missile system. ... And [they] 
would not permit scientists to work out 
in detail the effects of large-scale ex- 
plosions on the concrete silos and under- 
ground burial techniques being used to 
‘harden’ U.S. long-range missiles against 
an attack by the Soviets.” 





HIROSHIMA AFTER THE WORLD’S FIRST ATOM-BOMB ATTACK 
The blast was baby-size compared to those of today’s bombs 


CHECKUP PLANNED: In expectation of 
renewed fallout, the U.S. Public Health 
Service has stepped up its program to test 
milk and water for radioactivity. Seventy- 
two milk-testing stations have been 
established and there are plans to set up 
300 water check points. 


PHS officials are planning a confer- 
ence of dairy industry representatives on 
the removal of strontium 90 from milk. 
Laboratories have developed a method of 
removing almost all radioactivity, but it 
would add 5c to 10c to the cost of a quart 
of milk. 

Experiments in California to remove 
radioactivity from crops by acids have 
had some success. But decontamination 
costs are about $1,000 an acre. 


THE GREATER PERIL: However fright- 
ening are the effects of fallout from test 
explosions, they pale when compared 
with the devastation of nuclear war. 
Nuclear physicist Dr. Ralph E. Lapp esti- 
mated that by 1965 the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. would each be capable of a 10,- 
000-to 20,000-megaton attack. The dev- 
astation of such warfare is best under- 
stood perhaps by considering the damage 
of a single ten-megaton bomb, described 
by Harrison Brown and James Real in 
Community of Fear: 

“A surface burst of a 10-megaton bomb 
would produce a crater about 250 feet 
deep and a half mile wide. The zone of 
complete demolition would be about three 
miles in diameter. Severe blast damage 
would extend to about nine miles from 
the center of the explosion, and moder- 
ate to major damage would extend out 
to 12 miles, or over an area of 450 square 
miles. 

“It is likely that firestorms will result 
from a thermonuclear burst over a large 
city. A firestorm is a huge fire in which 
cooler air is drawn to the center of the 
burning area, elevating the temperature 
and perpetuating the conflagration. 


Winds reach hurricane velocities. The 
holocaust consumes the available oxygen 
in the air with the result that persons 
not burned to death may die of suffoca- 
tion or of carbon monoxide poisoning. 

“The explosion results in the instant- 
aneous emission of nuclear radiation in 
quantities that can be lethal at distances 
up to two miles, but since persons would 
be killed anyway by the blast and ther- 
mal effects, this is not an important fac- 
tor. Far more dangerous is the radiation 
from radioactive products which are pro- 
duced in the explosion and which are 
scattered over the countryside as fall- 
OUS 2c 2 


“The local fallout from a 10-megaton 
explosion could, if spread uniformly, pro- 
duce lethal levels of radioactivity over 
about 5,000 square miles of land... ,” 


FEW SURVIVORS: Assuming a tene 
megaton bomb on Los Angeles, Brown 
and Real wrote: “It seems clear that in 
the event of such an attack there would 
be virtually no survivors of the blast and 
thermal effects, with the possible excepe 
tion of a few persons who had madé 
elaborate preparations for surviving the 
catastrophe. Their shelters would have 
to be very deep and provided with @ 
built-in oxygen supply and cooling sys« 
tem, Unless they were able to maintain 
themselves in such a shelter for many 
weeks, their chances of making their way 
to relative safety would be slim. 


“A major problem would be trying to 
get through ankle-high to knee-high ash 
containing numerous hidden pitfalls; 
clambering for dozens of miles over huge, 
smoking piles of radioactive rubble, 
burned-out timber, wire and steel. If the 
survivor made it to the edge of the dev- 
astated area, he in all probability would 
have accumulated by that time a fatal 
dose of radiation which would shortly 
claim what was left of his life.” 








DELEGATE ATTENDANCE of 2,000, 

with a public rally expected to fill 
the 4,500-seat St. Nicholas Arena in New 
York, is in prospect for the National As- 
sembly for Democratic Rights called for 
Sept. 23-24 to launch a campaign to an- 
nul the McCarran Act of 1950. The Act 
was affirmed June 5 by the Supreme 
Court by a 5-4 decision, climaxing a fight 
of 11 years to keep it from taking effect 
(see Report to Readers, p. 2). 

Honorary chairmen of the Assembly 
will be Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith, Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, Rockwell Kent, Rev. 
William Howard Melish, Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman and Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford of Tunkhannock, Pa. 

Information on transportation, hotels, 
and other details of the Assembly may 
be obtained from the following local 


2,000 delegates expected at assembly | 


groups: 


NEW YORK: Citizens Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties, 22 E. 17 St., Room 1525, New York City 3, 
pe 9-6662. 


INNESOTA: Comm. to Defend the Bill of Rights, 
600 14th Ave. N.W., New Brighton, Minn, 
SAN FRANCISCO: Cumm. for Constitutional Libs 
erties, 942 Market St., Rm. 401, San Francisco 2 
Calif. EX 17-0382. 
OHIO: Citizens for Constieationss Rights, 14112 | 
Shaw Ave., East Cleveland 1 h 


io. 
UTAH: Council for te bee Liberties, 20: 


Box 1112, Salt Lake City 10, U 

WISCONSIN: Comm, for Constitutional Freedom, 
PO Box 433, Milwaukee, Wis. 

LOS ANGELES: Constitutional Liberties Inform 
tion Center, PO Box 388, Hollywood, Calif. Rob: 
Travis, Secy. 

MICHIGAN: Nat’l. foouy for Democratic Rights, 
1306 Holden Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

CHICAGO: Comm. to Defend the Bill of Rights, 
189 West Madison, Chicago, Il. 

MARYLAND: Comm. for papggeontto Rights, 1526 
Winford Rd., Baltimore 12, M 

PHILADELPHIA: Comm. in Sete ense of Constle 
— Liberties, 249 8. Melville St., Philadelphia 


39, 
8ST. TPOUIS: Representatives of the National As- 
sembly, 1434 Chambers Road, St. Louis 35, Mo. 
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THE NEW YORK PRIMARY ELECTION 





Wagner’s victory impressive, 
but reform’s still only a hope | 


By Joanne Grant 


NE OF THE DIRTIEST and emptiest 

primary campaigns in the history of 
New York City politics ended with an 
overwhelming defeat for the regular Dem- 
ocratic organization. Voters went to the 
polls in record numbers for a primary 
Sept. 7 and chose Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner as the Democratic nominee by almost 
two to one over the Tammany Hall can- 
didate, Arthur Levitt. 

With the question settled as to who 
will run on the Democratic ticket in the 
Mayoralty in November, New Yorkers 
have at least a slim hope that there may 
finally be some discussion of issues more 
specific than the generalized charges of 
bossism and corruption which filled the 
air during the primary campaign. Some 
of these are: 


@ Housing. Disclosures of bribery of 
housing inspectors, gifts to city officials 
by suppliers, and misuse of city funds 
designed to aid in improving housing led 
to the forced resignation of one city of- 
ficial, Manhattan Borough President Hu- 
lan Jack. But the housing problem has 
deeper ramifications than Jack’s dismis- 
sal indicated. Glossed over during the 
primary campaign were awards of city 
funds to aid construction of three luxury 
housing projects; displacement of Negro 
and Puerto Rican low-income families in 
urban renewal projects with no provision 








WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Garel in the Wall Street Journal 
“How can you get out of politics—what 
else are you fit for?” 


for adequate housing, and other discrim- 
inatory practices. 

@ Education. A school board scandal 
culminated just before the primary in a 
special session of the State Legislature 
which authorized the Mayor to select a 
new Board of Education. Dismissal of the 
board resulted from disclosures of unsafe 
and unsanitary conditions in many of the 
city’s schools, payoffs to school inspec- 
tors, and petty thievery by school offi- 
cials. 

@ Police and Fire Depts. These groups 
came into the spotlight with revelations 
of bribe-taking and police brutality, es- 
pecially towards minority groups. 


WHAT HAPPENED: In light of wide- 
spread corruption among city officials, the 
Mayor’s overwhelming victory in the pri- 
mary would ‘seem to indicate that the 
voters placed the blame on Tammany 
Hall’s doorstep. The Mayor’s campaign 
was devoted almost exclusively to attacks 
on “the machine,” “bossism” and particu- 
larly on Carmine De Sapio, New York 
County Democratic leader. 

This tended successfully to divert the 
charges of corruption away from City 
Hall. The voters, lacking a third alter- 
native, apparently chose Wagner in pref- 
erence to Tammany, especially since such 
respected persons as former Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
threw their support to the Mayor. 

De Sapio cynically summed up the cam- 
paign: “If the Good Lord removed me 
from office tomorrow, the Mayor, unfor- 
tunately, would be running without an 
issue.” 


HOW IT BEGAN: The confusion of the 
primary began early when Mayor Wag- 
ner named his own running mates. He 
dropped Controller Lawrence Gerosa from 
the slate and switched Council President 
Abe Stark from that spot to Controller. 
After much political wheeling and deal- 
ing, meetings with County leaders and 
with the City’s reform Democratic lead- 
ers, represented by Lehman, Wagner de- 
clared his complete break with the five 
Democratic county leaders, and the re- 
form movement declared for Wagner. 
Tammany named its own slate headed by 
State Controller Levitt. Wagner’s run- 
ning mates finally were Deputy Mayor 
Paul R. Screvane for Council President 
and Budget Director Abraham D. Beame 





ROBERT F. WAGNER 
The primary was won, but 


for Controller. 

Biggest debate of the campaign was: 
Who dumped whom? De Sapio declared 
that Tammany had dropped Wagner and 
the Mayor said he had washed his hands 
of De Sapio long before. 


REFORM MOVEMENT: The primary 
was the climax of a struggle which actu- 
ally began in 1958 when De Sapio steam- 
rollered the N.Y. State Democratic 
convention into naming his candidate, 
Frank S. Hogan, as the U.S. Senatorial 
nominee. The defeat of Gov. Averell Har- 
riman and the entire Democratic slate 
with the lone exception of Levitt in the 
election that year put De Sapio in the 
doghouse with many party leaders. 

In January, 1959, the reform Demo- 
crats formed the New York Committee of 
Democratic Voters under the leadership 
of ex-Gov. Lehman, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Thomas K. Finletter and Lloyd Garri- 
son. The CDV aimed its guns at Tam- 
many, with De Sapio as chief target. Its 
goal was to reform the party by demo- 
cratizing the local clubs. Reform strength 
was already evident in the September, 
1959, primary when De Sapio lost seven 
districts and carried his own by less than 
600 votes. 

For the reform Democrats the 1961 
primary presented an opportunity to win 
more district leaderships. By lending 
their considerable support to Mayor Wag- 
ner they hoped to gain bargaining power 
and greater influence on party policies. 


GAINS FOR WAGNER: For the Mayor 
the alliance with the reform Democrats 
gave him an air of cleanliness and, more 
important, provided him with dedicated 
and seasoned workers—many of them ac- 
tive in progressive campaigns—to get out 
the vote. 

The victory has given the Mayor en- 
hanced prestige and considerable power 
within the party. On Sept. 10 the N.Y. 
Times reported that a “source close to 
Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy said Wag- 
ner would be consulted on all the poten- 
tial nominees (12 Federal judgeships now 
open).” The Times said: 

“At the national level, Mr. Wagner's 
victory seems to open the way for parti- 
cipation by the national party leadership 
in a thorough reorganization of the state 
party along lines acceptable to Atty. Gen. 
Robert Kennedy, the President’s closest 
political adviser. The Kennedys want to 
see a revitalized party capable of assur- 
ing a Democratic victory in the state 
ies ON 

What the victory means for the reform 
movement is an open question. The Wall 
Street Journal said Sept. 7: “There are 
clear indications that neither Mr. Wag- 
ner nor the professional politicians who 
mastermind the campaign intend to sacri- 
fice the fruits of victory to the reformers 
who made it possible.” The article went 
on to quote one Wagner professional as 
saying of the reformers’ inclination to 
debate issues in open meetings: “This is 
not democracy; this is chaos. The re- 
formers are undisciplined.” 


NOT THE PROBLEMS: Some stalwart 
reformers maintain that “two more years 
in the woods” with solid work on the local 
level would have provided the reformers 
with enough of a base really to clean 
house. 

Four days after the primary there were 
indications of problems ahead for the re- 
formers. James Lanigan, 43-year-old real 
estate financier, who defeated De Sapio 
for district leader, announced that he 
would seek to replace De Sapio as County 
leader, but Lehman had already an- 
nounced that the county leader need not 
necessarily be a reform leader. Lehman 
backed Mayor Wagner’s proposal that the 
position remain vacant until after the 
Nov. 7 election. 

What the victory meant for the people 
of New York is also an open question. 
The voters had little choice between (1) 
a machine which they could never hope 
to influence and (2) a man who had 
been part of the machine almost to the 
end and who, in any case, had headed an 
administration riddled with corruption. 

The test would come in the ability of 
the reform movement to organize in a 
way that would both buck the machine 
and force the Mayor to meet its demands. 





Brazil accord 


(Continued from Page 1) 


drawn, the military seemed to have no 
popular support. Denys could not even 
count on solidarity in the armed forces. 
Troops refused to fight against Brazilians 
and there were some desertions. 

Political leaders and the Catholic 
Church moved frantically to avert a civil 
war. Some were plainly worried about 
guns in civilian hands. They foresaw a 
full-scale revolution as in Cuba. Congress 
rushed through a constitutional amend- 
ment establishing a “parliamentary dem- 
ocracy,” under which the president had 
few powers and a prime minister gov- 
erned. 
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Meanwhile, Goulart made a slow march 
to the capital via Hong Kong, Paris, New 
York, Montevideo and Rio Grande do Sul. 
On the way he tried to shed the left label. 
He bared his chest to reporters in Paris. 
Around his neck hung a Roman Catholic 
medal. “Have you ever seen a real Com- 
munist wear things like this?” he asked. 

He said that he had given up his old 
proposals for nationalization of private 
enterprise. Of Quadros’ policy of diplo- 
matic relations and trade with socialist 
countries, over which the military forced 
his resignation, Goulart said: “On prin- 
ciple, I favor trade relations with the 
whole world, but I admit there have been 
some exaggerations recently in Brazil’s 
foreign policies.” 


ACCORD REACHED: In Brasilia, Arch- 
bishop Jose Milton Batista de Almeida 
and Ranieri Mazzilli, head of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, met with the insurgent 
military leaders. When the meeting end- 
ed, the military men announced that they 
would accept Goulart as president under 
the revised parliamentary system. 
Goulart struck a moderate note in his 
inaugural speech and avoided mentioning 
the military insurgents. As prime minis- 
ter, he named Tancredo Neves, a lawyer, 
banker and leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. Together they named a cab- 
inet composed of five Social Democrats, 
two members of the National Democratic 
Union party, one Christian Democrat and 
two members of Goulart’s Labor Party. 


The three insurgent military ministers 
were replaced. 

Francisco Santiago Dantas, a member 
of the Labor Party, was named foreign 
minister. He said he favored Quadros’ 
policy of “hands off’ Cuba, friendly 
relations with socialist countries and dis- 
cussion of seating China in the UN. “The 
same basic policy will be maintained,” he 
said, “but without individualistic ex- 
cesses.” 


THE NEW SETUP: Although the imme- 
diate crisis was overcome, it seemed un- 
likely that the solution would stick. Many 
wondered how the parliamentary system 
would work with a Congress of 326 depu- 
ties and 63 senators divided among nine 
parties. Under the new system, any or 
all of the ministers may be dismissed by 
a vote of no confidence in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Goulart is to serve until the end of 
Quadros’ term, Jan. 31, 1966. If Congress 
decides the parliamentary system is not 
working, it can call a plebiscite in May, 
1965. If the system is retained, the next 
Congress would appoint a new president. 

Goulart hinted that he would not wait 
that long for a plebiscite. In his inau- 
gural address he proposed that Congress 
put the parliamentary system to a na- 
tional referendum. But he did not sug- 
gest a date for the vote. 


MILITARY RESTLESS: If Goulart chaf- 
ed under the parliamentary system, the 
military insurgents also saw it as tem- 





porary. If Goulart continued Quadros’ 
policies, the war chiefs seemed likely to 
move again. One diplomat told the Wall 
Street Journal: “There are still plenty 
of military men who aren’t reconciled to 
Goulart. And I don’t think the people 
who support constitutional democracy are 
as strong as they appear right now.” An- 
other said: “The problem for the military 
this time is that Goulart has the con- 
stitution on his side.” 

Brazil is quiet for the moment. But its 
economic and political problems remain. 
More will be heard from Brazil—and prob- 
ably soon. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SOVIET PREMIER 





Khrushchev on war and peace, bombs and bans 


In an interview lasting 4% hours with the New York Times’ C. L. Sulzberger 
Sept. 5 in the Kremlin, Soviet Premier Khrushchev said he favored a new meet- 
ing with President Kennedy if it could be fruitful; expressed his view that the 
European powers would not go to war if the Soviet Union signed a peace treaty 
with East Germany; and again offered to end nuclear tests and dismantle bomb 
stockpiles under a world disarmament agreement. 

“What the hell do we want with tests?” he exclaimed. “You cannot put a 
bomb in soup or make an overcoat out of it!” 


In the course of the interview, the text of which the Times excerpted for 
a full page Sept. 8, in addition to another full page devoted to Sulzberger’s ac- 
count of it, Khrushchev affably discussed a variety of topics, including hunting, 
fishing and moon shots. Of sending a man to the moon, he said the problem 
now was de-mooning him. The U.S.S.R. had implanted its emblem on the moon: 
it had no intention of placing a coffin beside it. He also offered an exposition of 
the difference between peace and peaceful coexistence; and again predicted that 


the world would go communist. 


“I think you will grow wiser,” he said, “and after seeing how good life 
is under communism, you will follow us but already belatedly—we shall have 
a long start over you.” Following are some highlights of the interview: 


On a resumed moratorium on nu- 
clear tests vs. disarmament: 


IRST, IT STRIKES the eye that a 

moratorium is proposed or, in other 
words, a suspension of tests for three 
states: the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Britain. Nothing is said about 
France. In the meantime France con- 
ducts nuclear tests and France is an ally 
of the United States and Britain and a 
member of NATO, which is an organiza- 
tion created to prepare aggression against 
the Soviet Union and the Socialist coun- 
tries... 

Second, a cessation of thermonuclear 
tests without a solution of the disarma- 
ment problem would not meet the main 
goal. What use would there be in a cessa- 
tion of tests if the arms race continued 
and war industry went on working full 
blast creating nuclear weapons in ever 
growing numbers? The chief danger now 
facing mankind is the danger of thermo- 
nuclear war and it would not be lifted 
as a result of a moratorium to suspend 
tests. Moreover, I would say this would 
be in some way tantamount to lulling 
public opinion, lulling man’s vigilance. 
People would think something had been 
done to prevent war while in effect noth- 
ing was being done... 

Besides, the Kennedy-Macmillan pro- 
posal says nothing on a cessation of un- 
derground test explosions and on s0- 
called explosions for peaceful purposes 


while these “peaceful purposes” in actual 
fact mean legalization of tests of atomic 
and hydrogen bomb devices . . . 


We believe that under the obtaining 
international situation the main thing 
is disarmament and not a test ban. If an 
agreement on disarmament and controls 
is reached, no man of reason will manu- 
facture any nuclear weapons at all and 
consequently the entire question of tests 
of those weapons will be eliminated . . . 


We cannot remain inactive when the 
United States, France, Britain and West 
Germany are mobilizing their forces, 
when West Germany is demanding that 
the Bundeswehr be armed with atomic 
weapons... 

The leaders of the Western powers are 
now hypocritically complaining that these 
tests contaminate the atmosphere. But we 
Russians have a proverb that says once 
you have lost your head you do not cry 
over your hair. Who will believe that 
these statesmen are seriously concerned 
over the health of man when they refuse 
to sign a disarmament treaty, indulge 
in an all-out build-up of thermonuclear 
weapons and mobilize their forces for 
WAP... 

Moreover, I do not think the Western 
statesmen have lost their wits and are 
prepared to go to war over the signing 
of a peace treaty. They know what it 
means to attack us at the present time— 
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Vicky, London Evening Standard 


“Well—au revoir, Cinders, your two lovely sisters are golng to the ball...” 


it would mean destruction. It is not ac- 
cidental that even Adenauer and Brandt, 
who have completely frightened their 
population with warlike declarations, are 
now shouting louder than anyone else 
that there will be no war over Berlin and 
that there will be negotiations. That is 
exactly what we want—we want peace. 


On wars of liberation: 


HESE ARE SACRED people’s wars 

against slavery and against colonial 
regimes, And we fully support such wars. 
Our sympathies are with nations fight- 
ing for freedom and independence, and 
we consider that they have rights to 
count on the help of all freedom-loving 
peoples. 

When Lincoln drew his sword against 
slavery he was applauded by the whole 





Moscow rites for William Z. Foster 


ILLIAM Z. FOSTER, long-time lead- 

er of the Communist Party of this 
country, was given a state funeral in the 
Red Square of Moscow, where he died on 
Sept. 1 at the age of 80. 

The Soviet Union’s top leaders, headed 
by Premier Khrushchev, attended serv- 
ices in the great Hall of Columns in Mos- 
cow’s Trade Union House the day before 
the funeral. An honor guard included 
Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev, Alexei 
N. Kosygin, a First Deputy Premier, and 
Nikolai Ignatov, a Deputy Premier. Mad- 
ame Khrushchev sat on the mourners’ 
bench with Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, na- 
tional chairman of the American CP, who 
had flown to Moscow to place a wreath 
on Foster’s bier. 

At the Red Square ceremony Foster’s 
ashes were placed temporarily in the wall 
of the Kremlin by Mikhail Suslov, mem- 
ber of the Presidium and Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. The ashes will be returned 
to this country. 


1948 INDICTMENT: Foster went to the 
Soviet Union early this year for medical 
treatment for a chronic heart condition 
which had been complicated by a stroke 
in 1956. The government had denied him 
permission to make the trip for almost 
five years, but granted him a passport in 
December, 1960. He was still under a 1948 
indictment under the Smith Act, but had 
not been brought to trial because of his 
health. He held the title of Chairman 
Emeritus of the American CP at his 
death. His wife Esther was at his bedside 
when he died, 





WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
Communist leader was 80 


Foster was born in Taunton, Mass., on 
Feb. 25, 1881, of Irish immigrant parents. 
The family moved to Philadelphia when 
he was 6 and he grew up in that city’s 
worst slum area. He went to work when 
he was 9. His jobs included those of ap- 
prentice stonecutter, seaman, lumber 
worker, fruit picker, miner and streetcar 
motorman. 


He took an early interest in the radical 
movement and joined the Socialist Party 
in 1900 when he was 19. Nine years later 
he became a member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (the Wobblies) and 





participated in most of that organiza- 
tion’s militant labor battles in the West. 


STRIKE LEADER: He showed exception- 
al skill as an organizer and in 1917, under 
the nominal auspices of the American 
Federation of Labor, he organized the 
packinghouse workers and a year later 
led 200,000 of them on strike. In 1919, 
again working through an AFL-sponsored 
committee, he organized and led 300,000 
steel workers in a bitter three-and-a-half 
month strike. Both experiences proved 
that the mass-production industries could 
be unionized along industrial lines, and 
were forerunners to the eventual appear- 
ance of the CIO. 

He joined the Communist Party in 1921 
and for many years was a dominant fig- 
ure in the development of progressive and 
left-wing labor movements. He ran for 
President three times on the CP ticket, in 
1924, 1928 and 1932. In 1932 he polled 
102,881 votes. 

In 1930 Foster led an unemployment 
demonstration of 100,000 in New York 
City’s Union Square in defiance of a police 
ban. He and three others—Robert Minor, 
Israel Amter and Harry Raymond—served 
six months in jail. 

Foster became national chairman of the 
CP in the early Thirties and held the 
post until his failing health made the 
title honorary. He was a prolific writer 
and besides innumerable pamphlets he 
wrote many full-scale works on labor, 
politics and history. 

Funeral services for Foster will te 
held from 7:30 to 10 p.m. Monday, Sert. 
18, at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


progressive world. When I visited Wash- 
ington I went to the Lincoln Memorial, 
took off my hat and bowed to him as to 
a great American. He fought a sacred 
war, a war against slavery. I repeat, such 
wars are just and necessary. Our sym- 
pathies are with peoples fighting for 
their liberation and we are prepared to 
help them in every way we can. That, in 
brief, is our concept about war. 


On his discussion with John McCloy, 
representing President Kennedy, on 
the troika principle and whether it 
would be required in administering 
disarmament inspection and controls: 


N THAT connection he asked me 

whether we insisted on the “troika” 
principle and veto powers in carrying out 
disarmament and controls over disarma- 
ment. I told him that on the contrary, 
in setting up disarmament controls there 
should be no veto and no “troika.” There 
should be the strictest control and no 
one should limit it. Only thus can we 
insure that no country or group of coun- 
tries will produce arms secretly or con- 
template an attack on another coun- 
ae 


On peace and peaceful coexistence: 


HEY ARE ALMOST the same, but 

there is a difference. The word 
“peace” means the absence of war. The 
concept “peaceful coexistence” has wider 
meaning. 

It assumes the existence of states with 
different social systems, their differ- 
ences being of an antagonistic nature. 

The question of the social and political 
system of every state is the affair of the 
peoples themselves. This means that the 
export of both revolution and counter- 
revolution should be rejected. 


Khrushchev urged the U.S. to ex- 
hibit toward Cuba the same patience 
and restraint that the U.S.S.R. does to- 
ward Turkey, Iran and Greece, which 
are hosts to U.S. bases aimed at the 
U.S.S.R. But bases, anyway, are out- 
moded, he implied. 


OU HAVE SET UP so many of them 

that you yourselves have got con- 
fused. The most reasonable thing would 
be to liquidate those bases because they 
have simply lost their former importance. 
If Gherman Titov could circle the world 
17 times in 24 hours, if today our science 
has made it possible for us to have nu- 
clear bombs with the equivalent of 100.- 
000,000 tons of high explosive and rockets 
eapable of lifting these bombs and de- 
livering them to any point of the globe, 
then of what use are your bases? 
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NATION TO BECOME INDEPENDENT DEC. 9 





Tanganyika favors 


the role of 


By Kumar Goshal 
Guardian staff correspondent 

DAR ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA 
HEN I LEARNED in Nairobi that I 
was to fly to Dar es Salaam in an 
old, bumpy two-engined Dakota that al- 
must hugs the ground and makes several 
stops before Dar, I was unhappy. Later 
I was glad that the plane took the round- 
about route through Arusha, Moshi, Tan- 
ga and Zanzibar, because the trip of- 
fered a breath-taking introduction to the 

geographical wonders of Tanganyika. 


The plane flew over the snows of Mt. 
Kilimanjaro (Tanganyikans are unhappy 
because “the snows of Kilimanjaro” are 
usually associated with Kenya rather 
than Tanganyika, within whose boundary 
Kilimanjaro stands). It flew so low over 
the fluted ice cliff of the pinnacle of 
Kibo (19,979 feet) and the flawless cone 
of Arusha’s Mt. Meru (14,979 feet) that 
I felt I could almost touch them. I got 
a sweeping view of the crater near Kibo, 
with the glittering yellow sulphur border 
of the outer crater and the soft brown 
ashpit in the inner crater. I could almost 
breathe the scent of cloves in Zanzibar. 


HAVEN OF PEACE: Dar es Salaam in 
Arabic means Haven of Peace. And the 
city indeed seems peaceful. Beneath the 
tropical languor of Conakry I sensed the 
stirring of a modern city. Accra hummed 
with modern industry. Lagos was still 
wallowing in the colonial legacy of dirt 
and decay. But in Dar es Salaam there 
is a placid quality in the movement of 
people and traffic, in the ocean liners 
berthed in the harbor and in the sail- 
boats drifting on tranquil waters. 

The placidity of Dar, however, does not 
mean that Tanganyika has been immune 
to the nationalism sweeping Africa. Tan- 
ganyika is to become independent D@- 
cember 9. It has a brilliant leader in 
Chief Minister Julius Nyerere and a 
smoothly running political party in the 
Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU). It has a three-year development 
plan, which is to begin next year. Its 
$362,688 square miles of area hold im- 
mense potential riches; and its 9 million 
people, overwhelmingly African, eagerly 
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look forward to economic, political, so- 
cial and educational betterment in the 
wake of independence. 

The placid quality comes from the 
rather tentative nature of the three-year 
plan. For Tanganyika has to a great ex- 
tent linked its development to the East 
African Federation, which would unite 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda and Zan- 
zibar. 


WEALTH UNTAPPED: Today Tanganyi- 
ka has the typical colonial economy based 
mainly on the production and export of 
primary produce—-sisal, cotton, coffee and 


‘neutral’ 


hides and skins. Almost all the sisal is 
grown by foreigners. Mineral riches re- 
main largely untapped, as are the vast 
potential water power resources. The 
three-year plan, as Finance Minister Sir 
Ernest Vasey explained to me, is indeed 
modest: Less than $70 million will be 
spent, principally on agriculture, water 
supplies and irrigation, roads and edu- 
cation. The emphasis, he said, would be 
“on projects likely to yield quick returns 
in output and income, rather than on 
long-term projects.” He said, however, 
that the plan has been conceived in the 
“period of transition from the colonial 
type of administration to independence” 
and was subject to modification. 


Modification would seem to be inevi- 
table, for Nyerere and his colleagues who 
lead TANU share the views of Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah and Guin- 
ea’s President Sekou Toure. 


TANU stands, for instance, for “posi- 
tive neutralism”’— non-alignment with 
any power bloc. It is opposed to Brit- 
ain’s entering the European Common 
Market and dragging the Commonwealth 
countries into this coalition. Home Af- 
fairs Minister George Kahama told me 
that if Tanganyika were tied to the Com- 
mon Market, its people would forever 
remain hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the industrialized West. More 
than that. Kahama said, since one rea- 
son for Britain’s joining the trade group 
was “to strengthen the West against 
communism, there might arise the dan- 
ger of pressure being exerted on Com- 
monwealth countries to support the Com- 
mon Market’s political as well. as eco- 
nomic policies.” 


AID TO REFUGEES: Like Ghana and 
Guinea, Tanganyika has given political 
asylum to nationalist leaders who have 
escaped from such colonial territories as 
Mozambique and South-West Africa. 

As Nkrumah is encouraging a federa- 
tion of West African states, Nyerere is 
fostering a federation of East African 
states as a prelude to a sub-Saharan 
United States of Africa. For the imme- 
diate future, Nyerere visualizes a fed- 
eration of Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. These four countries al- 
ready share a common currency, and 
postal and communications _ services; 
their union would give them access to 
vast human and mineral resources and 
consumer markets for rapidly building 
a prosperous economy. 

There are, however, difficulties in 
forming a federation, although all four 
countries are pledged to it. The main ob- 
stacle lies in Kenya, where there is a 
split not only between the two major 
political parties—Kenya African Na- 
tional Union (KANU) and Kenya Afri- 
can Democratic Union (KADU)—but 
also among the leaders of the more pop- 
ular KANU. KADU President Ronald 
Ngala does not try to conceal his oppo- 
sition to KANU leaders. KANU Secy. 
Gen. Tom Mboya accuses Vice President 
Oginga Odinga of leaning toward the 
Socialist countries; Odinga accuses Mbo- 
ya of selling out to the U.S.; and Presi- 
dent James Gichuru hopes his two col- 
leagues will destroy each other. 


KENYATTA ROLE: Everyone here in 
Dar hopes newly freed Jomo Kenyatta— 
the idol of most East Africans—vwill re- 
concile KANU and KADU. Jomo—as all 
Kenyans call him—has thus far urged 
unity and refused to favor either party. 
To prevent rivalry between Jomo and 
himself, Nyerere has firmly stated his 
desire to see Kenyatta as the first Prime 
Minister of the East African Federa- 
tion. 

Another obstacle to federation is the 
attitude of some of the large group of 
Indians who have made East Africa 
their home. The families of some of 
these Indians migrated to East Africa 
as long as 150 years ago. Today they 
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S SIGN TELLS THE NEWS 


Tanganyika is a UN trust territory administered by Britain 


control important sections of East Afri- 
can trade and commerce. 

I spent a day recently with Rear Adm. 
Soman of the Indian flagship Mysore, 
which was on a goodwill visit to Dar. We 
went from one rich Indian’s home to 
another, having cocktails in one home, 
lunch in another, dinner in another. The 
drinks were good, the food was fabulous 
in its variety. But Soman seemed preoc- 
cupied. When I asked him why, he said 
he was disturbed that some Indians wish- 
ed to maintain Indian citizenship when 
an independent East African Federation 
came into being. This, he thought,.woutd 
cause friction between Africans and In- 
dians. He said the Indians should all 
adopt African citizenship. East African 
leaders have pledged no discrimination 
because of color, creed or race. 


ULTIMATE GOAL: Nyerere hopes for 
a greater federation embracing Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, Nyasa- 
land, the Rhodesias, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Mozambique and Congo Brazaville, Al- 
though tribes speak different languages 
in these countries, they all also speak 
Swahili, the language in which newspa- 
pers and books are published. Nyerere 
has turned over the former headquar- 
ters of TANU to the Pan African Fed- 
eration Movement for East and Central 
Africa, which is affiliated with the All- 
African People’s Conference in Accra. 
He has brought in the African leader 
Peter Koniange to head the federation 
movement. 

Because TANU is the only political 
party in Tanganyika, Nyerere has been 
accused, as have Nkrumah and Toure. 
of believing in “totalitarianism.” Tem- 
peramentally, Nyerere is very different 
from Nkrumah and Toure. Nkrumah is 
dramatic; Toure is reserved, almost taci- 
turn; Nyerere is gentle, modest. But Ny- 
erere, like Nkrumah and Toure, remains 
unconvinced that one-party rule is nec- 
essarily undemocratic. 


ONE-PARTY RULE: “Too often,” Ny- 
erere observed, “We have been ready to 


accept an Anglo-Saxon or an American 
definition of democracy, without real- 
izing that in doing so we are allowing 
ourselves to be sold not simply the demo- 
cratic ideal but the particular form it 
has taken in those countries.” He believes 
the Western governmental forms “are 
the result of history and of circumstanc- 
es peculiar to the Western peoples,” and 
are “not essential to democracy.” 

“That ery that ‘one-party rule cannot 
be democratic,’”” he said, ‘can be reduced 
to its final absurdity by putting it this 
way; ‘If a governing party has been elect- 
ed by the whole country, it cannot be 
RFemocratic. Only if it has been rejected 
by half the country can it be democra- 
tic!’” 

Nyerere finds historic reasons for the 
tendency toward one-party rule in Gui- 
nea, Ghana and Tanganyika. To him 
democracy in a poverty-stricken and re- 
cently colonial country means a united, 
single-minded effort for the rapid eco- 
nomic, social and cultural betterment of 
all its people. He shrugged off Western 
characterization of one-party rule as 
“communistic” by saying: 

“I am afraid there are too many peo- 
nle in democratic countries to whom logic 
suddenly becomes illogic if it can be la- 
beled ‘communist’. This argument that 
‘-ecus? a thing is practiced in commu- 
“ist countries it is necessarily undemo- 
cratic is too easy. It has become such a 
Scarecrow that the mere rustle of it is 
encnuegh to inhibit further investigation.” 


N.Y. rally Sept. 22 aids 
blacklisted film writers 


RALLY TO MOBILIZE support for 

blacklisted film writers and actors 
in their anti-trust suit against the pro- 
ducers will be held by the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee at 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 22, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. The chief speaker will be Os- 
car-winning writer Nedrick Young (The 
Defiant Ones). 
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KINZUA_ PROJECT VIOLATES PLEDGE TO THE SENECA INDIANS 





To build a dam, the U. S. breaks a treaty 


_ By Lawrence Emery 

N 1794 THE SENECA NATION of In- 

dians, living then in western New 
York and Pennsylvania, appealed to 
their friends the Quakers to advise them 
in treaty negotiations with the United 
States. Four members of. the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends made 
the difficult: eight-day journey through 
wilderness and assured the Indians they 
could trust the white man’s government 
to abide by its solemn pledge. 

On: Nov. 11, 1794, George .Washing- 
ton’s. deputy Timothy Pickering signed 
a treaty setting up the Seneca reserva- 
tion which said: “Now, the United States 
acknowledges all the land: within the 
aforementioned boundaries, .to be the 
property. of the Seneka Nation; and the 
United States will never claim the same, 
nor disturb the Seneka nation, nor any 
of the Six: Nations, or of their Indian 
friends residing thereon and united with 
them, in the free use and enjoyment 
thereof...” 

Four years earlier Washington himself 
had given a personal pledge to the Sen- 
eca chiefs: “Your great object seems to 
be, the security of your remaining lands; 
and I have, therefore, upon this point, 
meant to be sufficiently strong and 
clear, that, in future, you cannot be de- 
frauded of your lands . 


QUAKER VIGIL: Recently another lit- 
tle band of Quakers from Philadelphia 
was back on the Seneca Allegany Res- 
ervation, standing a silent vigil in pro- 
test against the government’s determin- 
ation to build a flood control dam on the 
Allegheny River at Kinzua, Pa., which, 
if completed, will flood out the habitable 
portions of the Seneca reservation, In 
@ pamphlet explaining .their stand, the 
Quakers write: “We are shocked that 
the United States is now in process of 
abrogating unilaterally—without negotia- 
tion—a treaty as solemn and firm and 
permanent as any we have ever signed.” 

The Quaker band, calling itself the 
Treaty of 1794 Committee, conducted a 
24-day vigil, beginning Aug. 12 and end- 
ing Sept. 4, at the Kinzua dam-site. More 
than 100 persons took part at various 
times and distributed more than 2,000 
pamphlets to motorists on an adjoining 
highway. 

The Kinzua dam was first authorized 
by Congress in 1941, but was bloeked 
by then Secy. .of the Interior Harold 
Ickes. ‘Yorld War. II and the Korean 
War thereafter prevented the Army 
Corps o° Engineers from making a start. 

Durins those years the Senecas en- 
gaged Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, first chair- 
man and chief engineer. of the Tennessee 
Valley ‘uthority and a former president 
of Antioch College, to make an independ- 
ent su:v°v of flood control problems on 
the Allezheny. 


COURT DEFEAT: He developed an al- 


ternat: »lan to Kinzua which would 
contro! the river and leave the Seneca 
reserv? ‘on undisturbed. The Army 


Corps 0’ Engineers hired a private engi- 
neering firm in an effort to prove that 
the Kirzua site was best. Meanwhile the 
Seneca: went to court, but the case there 





hinged on 
whether 
demn !ands for public projects regard- 


the technical question of 
Congress has the right to con- 


less of treaty obligations. The courts 
held that it has, and the Supreme Court 
in 1959 declined to review the decision. 
Work began on the project this year. 
On Washington’s Birthday, Basil Wil- 
liams of Salamanca, N.Y., president of 
the Seneca Nation, appealed to Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “The Seneca Nation asks 
you to make an independent in- 
vestigation into the merits and compar- 
ative costs of the Kinzua dam and Dr. 
Morgan’s Cattaraugus-Conewango alter- 








DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
He tells of a “colossal blunder” 


native, and that in the interim you di- 
rect that the work be halted on the au- 
thorized project.” 


MORGAN LETTER: Dr. Morgan wrote 
to Kennedy on March 16 this year: “In 
fixing on the Kinzua dam site more than 
30 years ago, the Corps of Engineers 
made a colossal blunder or oversight in 
failing to discover the Conewango-Cat- 
taraugus site, with diversion of excess 
flood waters into Lake Erie. As compared 
with Kinzua, choice of the Conewango- 
Cattaraugus location would save the 
Seneca Indian reservation, would protect 
Pittsburgh from twice as great a flood 
as would Kinzua, and would entirely re- 
move upper Allegheny flood water from 
the Ohio, thus saving the need for spend- 
ing probably more than $100,000,000 for 
additional reservoirs; and _ especially, 
Conewango reservoir with its vast ca- 
pacity would make possible the storage 
of three times as much water as would 
Kinzua for increasing low flow in the 
Ohio River—and all this at less cost than 
Kinzua . 

“Necessity will comper the construc- 
tion of the Conewango reservoir, prob- 
ably within 25 years. If Kinzua has been 
built, it will then stand as a useless mon- 
ument to a hundred-million-dollar blun- 
der, and to the violation by the United 
States of its unqualified, solemn prom- 
ise to the Seneca Nation.” 


THE BEST LAND: Last year George 
Heron, then president of the Seneca Na- 
tion, testified at a Congressional hear- 
ing: “The Corps of Engineers will tell 
you that Kinzua dam will flood only 9,000 
acres within the Allegany reservation. 
What the Corps does not say is that these 
9,000 acres include almost all of the 
flat lowlands and fertile riverbanks, 
while the remainder of the reservation 
is inaccessible and thus virtually unin- 
habitable mountainside. What the Corps 
also does not say is that during the dry 
season these 9,000 acres will not be a 
lake but rather muck and mud flats. 
What a pleasant yearly reminder, what 
an annual memorial to the breaking of 
the 1794 treaty that will be! 

“Times have not always been easy 
for the Seneca people. We have known 
and we still know poverty and discrim- 
ination. But through it all we have been 
sustained by a pledge of faith, unbroken 
by the Federal government. Take that 
pledge away, break our treaty, and I 
fear that you will destroy the Senecas 
as an Indian community.” 


‘A DARK CLOUD’: William N. Fenton, 
anthropologist and authority on the Sen- 
eca, also made a plea to Congress last 
year: “Kinzua (‘Fish on spear’) has been 


on [Seneca] minds since 1928, and it 
hangs like a dark cloud above their 
homes and lands, threatening to inun- 
date the best of the river bottoms and 
to break up the community which main- 
tains their religious life; it would flood 
the grave of their grandfathers and ob- 
literate the sacred places where their 
prophet Handsome Lake arose to preach 

ae . The Senecas are a people un- 
willing to sell their lands and uninter- 
ested in compensation. They know from 
bitter experience that.the land is their 
heritage, but that ‘money is soon gore 
through our guts!’ 

“How we meet these issues and an- 
swer the questions that seem pertinent 
will be watched and heard by the un- 
committed nations of the world. The Sen- 
ecas, though scarcely 4,000 persons, hap- 
pen to be known throughout the literate 
world through the writings of anthropol- 
ogists . 

“The Allegheny Oxbow harbors a rare 
fauna and flora and some wonderful 
human beings. Before we blot out these 
things, which to me are worth more than 
all the smoke of Pittsburgh, let us give 
serious study to any reasonable alterna- 
tive.” 


KENNEDY PLEDGE: When all these 
pleas failed, the Senecas placed their 
faith in the Democratic Party’s platform 
pledge to the Indians, and in President 
Kennedy’s own campaign promises. The 
platform included this declaration: “Free 
consent of the Indian tribes concerned 
shall be required before the Federal gov- 
ernment makes any change in any Fed- 
eral Indian treaty or other contractual 
relationship. The new Administration 
will bring competent, sympathetic, and 
dedicated leadership to the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs which will end 
practices that have eroded Indian rights 
and resources, reduced the Indian’s land 
base, and repudiated Federal responsi- 
bility. Indian claims against the U.S. can 
and will be settled promptly, whether by 
negotiation or other means, in the best 
interests of both parties.” 


During the 1960 campaign, Kennedy 
wrote to Oliver LaFarge, president of 
the Assn. on American Indian Affairs: 
“*. . There would be no change in treaty 
or contractual relationships without the 
consent of the tribes concerned. No steps 








The Soblen series 

ECAUSE of continuing developments 

related to the appeal of the convic- 
tion of Dr. Robert A. Soblen for alleged 
conspiracy to commit espionage, the con- 
clusion of the GUARDIAN’s examination 
of the case by William A. Reuben will be 
deferred for a short time. 


would be taken by the Federal govern- 
ment to impair the cultural heritage of 
any group. There would be protection 
of the Indian land base. . Indians 
have heard fine words and promises long 
enough. They are right in asking for 
deeds.” 

In mid-August Kennedy finally replied 
to Seneca president Williams. He said 
he was aware of the “deep sentiments” 
of the Indians but that work on the Kin- 
zua dam could not be halted because the 
need for flood control “is real and im- 
mediate” and alternatives to Kinzua “are 
clearly inferior.” He said the govern- 
ment would give the Indians every pos- 
sible assistance required. by the loss of 
their lands. 


A CALL FOR ACTION: It was then that 
the Quakers mounted their vigil at the 
Kinzua dam site and in a letter accom- 
panying the issuance of their pamph- 
let on the issue they wrote; 

“Write or wire President John F. Ken- 
nedy in support of an impartial review 
by a competent board of engineers and 
economists to determine the relative mer- 
its of the Kinzua plan and the Cone- 
wango - Cattaraugus alternative. The 
President’s move to halt construction 
pending such a review would be an act 
of courageous statesmanship. Such ac- 
tion on his part is about the only basis 
for hope at this time. 

“Write or wire your own Senators and 
your Representative. Emphasize that this 
is not merely a ‘local interest’ issue be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania. It 
is a question of national honor and prop- 
er expenditure of national funds.” 

The New York Times applauded the 
Quakers’ action and said it “has chal- 
lenged the conscience of the nation— 
and President Kennedy’s—in its report 
on the Kinzua dam. Completion of the 
dam would be a clear, unilateral abro- 
gation, without negotiation, of a treaty 
with the U.S. signed in 1794 which guar- 
anteed the Seneca Nation control. of its 
own lands. It would also violate the 
pledges of both major parties, made in 
the last campaign, to recognize the 
rights of the Indians.” 
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School integration 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“The nation may have yet to see the ul- 
timate in massive resistance, for the 
Montgomerys, the Birminghams and the 
Jacksons remain. And the rural areas of 
the middle and deep South have yet to 
be touched.” 


EARLY PLANS: But the handling of this 
year’s school desegregation was signifi- 
cant. The careful planning in Dallas and 
Atlanta, particularly, illustrates what can 
be done to achieve peaceful desegrega- 
tion. Atlanta’s planning began last spring 
after a two-year court fight. In 1959 a 
Federal district court ordered desegrega- 
tion to begin in the fall of 1960, then 
granted a year’s extension to give the 
State Legislature time to amend a school 
closing law. The General Assembly (Leg- 
islature) finally backed down after a 
threat of court action to close all Georgia 
schools if Atlanta funds were cut off 
under the school closing law. 


Atlanta citizens formed two organ- 
izations — Help Our Public Education 
(HOPE) and Organizations Assisting 
Schools in September (OASIS)—to cam- 
paign for community cooperation in 
peaceful desegregation. Public calls for 
law and order were made by 312 white 
ministers and rabbis and by 419 white 
doctors. Mayor William B. Hartsfield and 
Police Chief Herbert Jenkins charted 
tight security measures which included 
a riot car on alert equipped with tear gas, 
clubs and sawed-off shotguns; a deputy 
and several patrolman and motorcycle 
cops to be present at each of the schools 
being desegregated; a helicopter to circle 
above the schools. 


SERIES OF MEETINGS: Superintendent 
of Schools John W. Letson officially rec- 
ommended discussion of racial issues in 
classrooms and a series of meetings were 
held between Negro and white school 
principals, supervisory personnel, teach- 
ers and finally between Negro and white 
student leaders. 


Dallas made similar preparations and 
in both cities quiet desegregation of down- 
town eating facilities was planned months 
in advance and set to take place at school 





THESE DALLAS FIRST-GRADERS DON’T SEEM AT ALL WORRIED ABOUT INTEGRATIO 
There was natural companionship as Negroes attended the schools Sept. 6 for the first time 


opening time. Eighteen Negro first grad- 
ers quietly entered Dallas ‘“‘white” schools, 
the suspense was over, and Atty. Gen. 
Robert Kennedy phoned congratulations 
to Dallas Mayor Earle Cabel. 

In New Orleans on Aug. 30 a Federal 
court struck down the Louisiana school 
closing law which permitted school dis- 
tricts to vote to abandon public schools 
and to give grants-in-aid for private, 
segregated schools. 

On Sept. 7 12 Negroes entered de- 
segregated schools with no incidents, but 
the white boycott of the two schools de- 
segregated last year remained about the 
same. Enrollment in four additional 
schools was normal. Sixty Federal deputy 
marshals who had been ordered to New 
Orleans by the Justice Dept. were not 
called out. 


AT LITTLE ROCK: Another spot which 


gained attention was Little Rock, Ark., 
the scene of violence in 1957 and 1959. 
For the second year Negroes entered Lit- 
tle Rock schools without incident. Forty- 
seven enrolled in three high schools and 
four junior high schools. 


In Little Rock Negroes attend classes 
only and and do not take part in extra- 
curricular activities. By a school board 
ruling they are barred from intramural 
activities. This year the board turned 
down a Negro applicant for transfer 
because he was good enough at football to 
have made the team. The NAACP has 
brought suit against the board’s pupil 
placement program, contending that it is 
designed to thwart integration. 


Stuart H. Loory wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Aug. 27: “Pub- 
lic opinion appears to be on the side of 
law and order in Little Rock. The city 


was hurt badly in the 1957 strife. Be- 
tween then and last week, not one new 
industry came into town.” 


One positive aspect of the struggle in 
Little Rock has been the development of 
a permanent role for the Woman’s Emer- 
gency Committee, formed in 1958 to fight 
for the reopening of Little Rock schools 
closed by Gov. Orval Faubus. 

The mood othe segregationist South 
can be summed up by the comment of 
the mayor of the city in which some de- 
segregation has taken place (U.S. News 
and World Report, Sept. 11): “We're go- 
ing just as slowly as we can get away 
with. But I can’t kid myself that the Ne- 
gro is going to accept anything less than 
total integration in the long run.” 

The fact remains that in 1961 93% of 
the Negro student body, 2.9 million Ne- 
groes, are in Negro schools. 
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Public Meeting on 
“The Berlin Brink and New World Tensions” 


Fri., Sept. 15—8:30 P.M. 
ACADEMY HALL 


JAMES ARONSON 
RICHARD MORFORD 
PETE SEEGER 
WILLARD UPHAUS 


OCTOBER FILM 
FESTIVAL 





HARRY is Ready 
for FALL! 








Auspices: JEWISH CURRENTS 


Contribution $1 
853 Broadway, Rm. 16-E 
Speakers: 


(at 14th St.) 


@ Morris U. Schappes, Editor, Jewish Currents 
@ Moe Fishman, Secretary, Veterans of Lincoln Brigade 
and Other Vets Just Returned from East Berlin 


@ Question and Answer Period 





SEATTLE 








“When the practice of outlawing parties and 
various public groups begins, no one can say 


where it will end.” 


—Justice Hugo Black 


Assemble for the Bill of Rights in New York 
City, Sept. 23 and 24. Objective: To bring to- 
gether supporters of every plea to rally public 
opinion for reversal of McCarran Act decisions. 


will pay tribute to 


CLAUDE WILLIAMS 


Lifelong fighter for integration in 
the South and originator of a unique 
method for reaching 
preachers and their congregations 
with the message of brotherhood. 


THURS., SEPT. 28 
BELMONT PLAZA HOTEL 
49th St. & Lexington Ave. 
Adm. Adults 99c. Students 50c. 
For information & tickets write. 


M. S. DAVIDSON 
Box 29, New York 11, N.Y. 
or call WA 9-5050. 
Sponsor: Claude Williams Committee. 


Film goes on at 2 p.m. sharp. All 
showings will take place in 
Room 4-H 
CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX 


40 E. 7 St., N.Y.C. 

Adults: $4:00 (advance for entire 
series) 

Student Youth: $2.50 (advance for 
entire series) 5c (at door—t1 
showing only) 

Tickets can be ordered by mail— 

New York P.O.C. c/o Vanguard, Box 

137, Planetarium Station, N.Y.C. 











ASHTRAYS? 


We've got ‘em! — For cigars, 
pipes, cigarettes, or Turkish Wa- 





ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE, Marion Kinney, Secretary = ee oe 
Rm. 118, 604 University St., Seattle 1 MAin 2-3557 yy 
ODO Send me........ copies of the call sponsored by over 100 con- 


cerned citizens, including Dr. Linus Pauling and Prof. Louise 


Pettibone Smith. 


O Sendme...... copies of the dissent by Chief Justice Warren 

and ...... copies of dissent by Justice Black at 15c each. 

se enclosed. alf na THA 
O Enclosed find $ . for delegates and organizational 


expenses. 


O I would like to help with organizational work. I need more 


information. Please contact me. 
NAME ...... 
ADDRESS ...... 


eee eeeeee 











Biles of 





7th Ave. So. [at W. 4th St] 
647 Lex. Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 137. Rt. 4, Paramus, N. J~ 
Hours: 10-10 WA 9-2666 





Prints, cameras or dolls— 
GBS will save you $$$ 








MEETING 


Cuban-American Relations 
Thurs., Sept. 28—8 p.m. 
CARLETON TERRACE 
100th St. & Broadway 

Among the speakers: 
Corliss Lamont 
Conrad Lynn 
Melitta Del Villar 
Movies Adm. 50c 


Ausp: West Side Comm. for 
Friendly Relations with Cuba 


Oct. 1: 
We Are From Kronstadt A re YOU? 
Oct. 8: ad 
Lenin in October Harry bought out several man- 
2 Oct. 15: ufacturers who needed cash 
Shors badly. That’s how he’s able to 
Oct. 22: provide you with spanking- 
8 P.M. Chapayev new, style-right— 


e TOPCOATS 

¢ OVERCOATS 

e SUITS, and 

¢ SPORTS JACKETS 
e A wide selection of nat- 
ty tweeds in 2 & 3 button 
Continental-style suits .., 


UPTOWN - - - $50-$75 
AT HARRY’S $10-$15 


(Imperfections so slight your 
mother-in-law can’t find ’em) 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 


GR 5-9183 


Alterations Free 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 



















THIRD SUCCESSFUL WEEK 
Tchaikovsky’s Opera 
IN COLOR (Artkino) 
“The Queen of Spades’ 


(“Pique Dame’’) 
Based on the immortal story by A. 
Pushkin, with opera stars, orchestra 
end chorus of the Bolshei Theater. 


CAMEO THEATER ® Ave. nr. 44 











Annual Worker Picnic 
Sunday, Sept. 17 


Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N.j. 
NOTE CHANGE: Buses leave 8 to 10 
a.m. from KLEIN’s 16th St. 

& Union Sq. 
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Liberals and (or) leaders 


NY BOOK ENTITLED Lead- 
ers and Liberals in 20th 
Century America* is bound to 
provoke argument. Are these 
eight types in Charles A. Madi- 
son’s gallery leaders and liberals 
or just leaders or liberals? The 
word “liberal” itself has been so 
twisted as to be either meaning- 
less or an epithet, whether from 
the right or the left. 


In its original meaning the 
word referred to “a free man,” 
but obviously tim has worn this 
down. The definition could 
hardly apply to Teddy Roosevelt, 
wielder of the Big Stick against 
the little nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, or to Woodrow Wilson, who 
never could find it in his heart 
to free Gene Debs from Atlanta, 
or to Harry Truman, who built 
time’s hottest funeral pyre for 
the inhabitants of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. They must be the 
“leaders” in Madison’s book. 
More to our gusto are his other 
characters: Bob  LaFollette, 
Louis D. Brandeis, FDR, George 
W. Norris and Hugo Black. 


The author himself is not con. 
cerned with the semantics of 
“liberal” but with the sweep of 
history which dragged once- 
revolutionary America scream- 
ing and kicking into the 20th 
Century. The advance was from 
the let-’em-alone political and 
economic philosophy which 
sanctified the corporations and 
the corpulent to the rather tepid 
social welfare state which as late 
as the 1960s still has its troubles 
being accepted here while the 
rest of the world advances to- 
ward socialism. 


HE TWO ROOSEVELTS and 
Wilson, ~Madison recounts, 
had their hands full in trying to 
save the troglodytes from them- 
selves as history swept on. The 


book comes alive when the au- 
thor abandons Teddy and Wilson 
to their fate and deals with a 
man—Bob LaFollette. We live 
again with him in those “war to 
end war” years when he was spat 
upon and reviled until the people 
recovered from their wartime 
doping and realized he had been 
right all along. He and George 
Norris were grand paladins of 
progressivism who combined ut- 
ter honesty, great principles and 
the ability to get elected—a com- 
bination unfortunately lacking 
these days. To live again, in 
Madison’s chapters, with men 
like these is to rekindle one’s 





hope that their like will be seen 
again, and for that alone we are 
deeply in the author’s debt. 


The two Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Brandeis and Black, in 
their exalted positions, lack the 
popular touch which comes to a 
public figure when he must face 
his constituents election after 
election to test his principles and 
their understanding. Brandeis’ 
great achievement was to fetch 
the court into the 20th Century 
in permitting social and labor 
legislation, while Black, a Cas- 
sandra in these dark years, is 
earning himself a courageous 
page in history by battling 
against our descent into the gar- 
rison state. On FDR, Madison of 
course adds little to our com- 


prehension in one chapter; of 
Truman, the less said the better. 


N INCORRIGIBLE optimist, 

Madison entitles his final 
chapter “The Dynamism of De- 
mocracy.” It is comforting to 
know that “with the end of the 
‘cold war’ will come a more real- 
istic attitude toward commun- 
ism in the United States. De- 
mocracy, languishing in an at- 
mosphere of either hot or cold 
war, will resume its dynamic 
march. The advocacy of ideas 
will cease to be a crime; subver- 
sive or violent political action 
will be dealt with not by dema- 
gogues but by the local and Fed- 
eral police power. Once more the 
good of all the people will be- 
come the paramount aim of gov- 
ernment.” 


One wakes up from this eu- 
phoric dream and reflects on the 
Bay of Pigs, on the commandos 
being trained to prop up totter- 
ing Latin American regimes, on 
the Germans being egged on to 
get us into their third world war, 
on the Pentagon’s glee in build- 
ing bigger and smaller and faster 
and absolutely absolute tech- 
niques for blotting man off the 
face of the fair earth. And isn’t 
is rather sad that the author, in 
his final paragraph, must still 
argue against the persistence of 
19th Century thinking in the 
61st year of the 20th? “There is,” 
he admonishes, “no turning back 
the hands of history.” 

What an admonition to a na- 
tion which once thrilled the 
world with its Declaration of In- 
dependence! 

—Harvey O’Connor 


*LEADERS AND LIBERALS 
IN 20th CENTURY AMER- 
ICA, by Charles A. Madison. 
Frederick Ungar. 499 pp. 
$6.50. 





SYMPOSIUM ON PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 





A diffusion of essays 


OURTEEN specialists, plus 

the editor, Helen Alfred, are 
responsible for Public Ownership 
in the U.S.A.* The book is di- 
vided into three parts: 1. “Public 
purpose under the law—to serve 
the people’s needs;” 2. “Top 
priorities — public ownership; 
national planning; a people’s 
government;” 3. “The most ur- 
gent goal is worldwide peace.” 


Part 1 includes a statement in 
favor of public ownership and 
social planning, by Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman; a description of the 
Scope of public ownership in the 
U.S., by Simon W. Gerson; an 
argument in favor of govern- 
ment responsibility for depend- 
ent elements in the population, 
by Leo J. Linder; a summary of 
&® quarter century of public 
housing, by Alexander L. Cros- 
by;a plea for a national arts pro- 
gram, by Anton Refregier, and 
Proposals for changes in U.S. 


public education, by Holland 
Roberts. 
Part 2 presents quotations 


from political figures who favor 
Public ownership; a plea for 
wide public ownership, by An- 
thony Krchmarek; a program 
for banking nationalization, by 





GBS will save you $$$ 
See the bargains on Page 12 


Victor Perlo; an outline of a 
U.S. Steel authority, by Horace 
B. Davis; a demand for the pub- 
lic conservation and production 
of oil, by Harvey O’Connor; a 
plan for the consolidation of 
U.S. railroads under public au- 
thority, by Frank Bellamy, and 
a chapter on public power, by 
Reuben W. Borough. 


Part 3 consists of an essay by 
Herbert Aptheker on “Disarma- 
ment, Peace and Socialism” and 
one by Mary Van Kleeck on 
“Peace Through International 
Trade in a Changing World.” 


LL SYMPOSIA run into the 
problem of concentration 
versus diffusion. With a topic 
such as public ownership in the 
U.S., this problem is insistent 
because of the variety of pub- 
licly owned property—from for- 
est reserves, rivers and harbors 
through housing, health facili- 
ties and military installations. 
No general survey is made in 
this book, however, and the 
reader lays it down with only 
the haziest notion of the pres- 
ent nature and extent of pub- 
lic ownership. 

The section on world peace 
is remotely related to public 
ownership, but no attempt is 
made by the editor to show the 
relationship. 

Rev. Fritchman writes that “our 




















La Gauche, Brussels 


economic machine is composed 
of collective tools that can be 
operated collectively,” either by 
“free enterprise’ monopolies or 
by “popular government in the 
interest of all citizens. ‘ 
Without social ownership by the 
people, no amount of public 
ownership can work.” Krchmar- 
ek carries the argument fur- 
ther: “The core of the problem 
lies in the conflict between the 
social forms of modern produc- 
tion on the one hand, and the 
private control and ownership 
of this vast and intricate ma- 
chinery of production on the 
other hand .... The solution 
lies in a transition to socialism, 
to public ownership of the key 
elements of the nation’s wealth 
embodied in the means of pro- 
duction. .. About 20% of 
the British, 20% of the French 
and 25-30% of the Italian in- 
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An illustration from Songs of the Civil War Soldier 


A PLEASURABLE COMPENDIUM 





The Civil War in song 


ITH THE GUSH of books 

on the Civil War Centen- 
nial emphasizing the romantic 
view of the struggle held by gen- 
erations of Southern whites, ‘it is 
pleasurable and instructive to 
read Songs of the Civil War.* 
This compilation is the work of 
Irwin Silber, editor of the folk 
song magazine Sing Out, who 
has carefully put the songs in 
proper historical perspective to 
show how the war looked to the 
Southerner and to the North- 
erner, and to the white and to 
the Negro. 


Songs by Southerners say that 
the Rebels were fighting for lib- 
erty—the liberty of states to 
govern themselves and the lib- 
erty of property ownership. Sil- 
ber points out: “Perhaps it 
seems anomalous to us today 
that a Southern song should pro- 
claim the ‘Stars and Bars’ as 
the ‘Flag of the free!/Ere thy 
sons will be slaves, they will 
perish with thee.’ But Southern- 
ers believed that they were 
fighting for the freedom of the 
States in the Union to govern 
themselves and for the freedom 
to own slaves.” Southerners saw 
no contradiction in calling the 
Confederate flag the ‘emblem 
of liberty.” 


ORTHERN SONGS for the 

most part were inspiration- 
al and propagandistic to fill the 
need for unity—such as “The 
Battle Cry of Freedom” with its 
chorus: “The Union forever, 
Hurrah, boys hurrah!” and Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 


Silber has included in his col- 
lection marching songs of North 


and South, songs of Abraham 
Lincoln, sentimental songs, camp 
and battle songs, Negro and ab- 
Olitionist songs, comic ditties 
and songs inspired by the war. 
Each of the 125 is preceded by 
historical data on the composer 
and lyricist and the events which 
inspired it. 


Silber demonstrates in the 
book a conscientious search for 
historical truth. His tracing of 
the origins of songs such as 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” testifies to the diligence 
of his three years of research. 
The book serves those who like 
to sing as well as those whose 
interest is purely historical. For 
listeners, there is a recording of 
30 of the songs in the book by 
Folkways, featuring Cisco Hous- 
ton, Bill McAdoo, Pete Seeger 
and Jerry Silverman (Folkways 
Records F.H. 5717. Two records, 
$11.90). Fs 


N HIS FINAL section Silber 
hints at a second volume 
(which we hope he produces) 
when he writes: “The Civil War 
was, of course, never completely 
concluded. The dramatic struggle 
taking place in the South today 
is a constant reminder of the 
unfinished task which still re- 
mains for American democracy. 
And from that struggle, too, new 

songs are coming .. .” 
—Joanne Grant 


*SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
compiled and edited by Ir- 
win Silber, Piano and guitar 
arrangements by Jerry Sil- 
verman. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 385 pp. $7.50. 





dustry is now nationalized as a 
result of long and _ persistent 
mass pressures. . Such na- 
tionalization did not result in 
any fundamental change in the 
social structure of these coun- 
tries.” 


O PROGRAM is advanced 

by the writers to implement 
the proposals for public owner- 
ship. In her introduction, Helen 
Alfred predicts that “in the 
spring of some near future, and 
in accordance with the laws of 
our heaven-blest land, a social 
system will be organized and 
controlled by the American 
working majority, through a la- 
bor party.” Other examples of 
wishful thinking turn to im- 
provement in public education, 
“a labor party,” “a people’s gov- 


ernment.” The authors do not 
refer to the fascist oligarchy 
which throttles the U.S. econ- 
omy nor to the superstructure 
of its political, informational 
and social controls over public 
life. 

There are many current ex- 
amples of essays in some gen- 
eral field assembled in one vol- 
ume. The results are called 
“books” because they appear un- 
der one cover, but organically 
they are not books. Differing in 
style and lacking a common 
purpose, they are frequently 
neither coherent nor convincing. 

—Scott Nearing 


*PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN 
THE U.S.A., edited by Helen 
Alfred. Peace Publications, 
P.O. Box 164, New York 24, 
N.Y. 238 pp. $1. 
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The neutral nations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
move along the road to peace. 

“We especially demand that direct ne- 
gotiations start between you . who 
hold the keys to peace or war. 

“We believe that constant nego- 
tiations will remove the present world 
deadlock and make it possible for the 
world to live in prosperity and peace.” 

On Berlin, the conference confined it- 
self to a call for abandonment of the 
threat or use of force in solving the 
German question. 

In receiving the Belgrade peace mis- 
sion in Moscow, Khrushchev repeated his 
call for an international conference on 
a German peace treaty to end the threat 
of war in Central Europe. In Washing- 
ton it was said that the Administration 
“did not intend to be rushed into an- 
other summit meeting” (N.Y. Times). 

Washington, in fact, responded to the 
conference with ‘a perceptible feeling 
of annoyance and disappointment,” the 
Times added. Most capital reporters 
wrote that as a result of the parley and 
its final Declaration, the participating 
countries might have a much harder 
time getting U.S. economic aid. Kennedy, 
it was noted, in signing the new $4-bil- 
lion U.S. foreign aid bill just before the 
conference’s close, pointedly declared 
that “those nations who have our view 
of the world crisis” should be favored in 
administration of the funds. 


A BLUEPRINT: The irritation was un- 
derstandable. The Administration had 
looked forward to the conference with 
only mild qualms, expecting a few vague- 
ly worded resolutions on world problems. 
But the 4,000-word Declaration of Bel- 
grade turned out to be a detailed and 
radical blueprint for “the transition 
from an old order based on domination 
to a new order based on cooperation be- 
tween nations.” It placed virtually its 
entire emphasis on the ending of colon- 
ialism and the launching of world dis- 
armament, the two issues on which the 
U.S.S.R. similarly plans to center atten- 
tion at the UN General Assembly ses- 
sion. 

“Voicing the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the people of the world,” the 
Declaration was signed by an emperor 
(Ethiopia), a king (Morocco), a prince 
‘Cambodia), a mahendra (Nepal), an 
archbishop (Cyprus), a prime ministress 
(Ceylon), and by the presidents and pre- 
miers of Afghanistan, Algeria, Burma, 
Congo, Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mali, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, the United 
Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

These neutralist heads of state, rep- 
resenting nations in most parts of the 
world, had come together on the initia- 
tive of President Tito of Yugoslavia. The 
conference had been organized earlier 
in the year by a 21-member preparatory 
commission in Cairo. But the man re- 
sponsible for this Third Force charter 
conference was Nikita Khrushchev, 

The Soviet Premier’s call for a heads- 
of-state gathering at the 15th UN Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall had brought to- 





Freedom of the press in an outpost of the Free World 
The revolutionary court of the junta ruling South Korea sentenced three newspaper- 
men to death this month for publishing an editorial that “helped the Communist 
cause in Korea.” The three, shown in court after sentence was pronounced, are (1. to 
r.); Cho Young Soo, Song Chi Yung and Ahn Shi Kyu. They have appealed. Have you 
noted any protest on the editorial page of your local newspaper? 


gether for two weeks of long and fruitful 
talks Neutralism’s Big Five—Nehru, Tito, 
the U.A.R.’s Nasser, Indonesia’s Sukarno 
and Nkrumah. From those talks and the 
concerted Assembly action that followed 
in their wake, the worldwide Third Force 
was crystallized from the old Asian-Arab 
“bloc.” The latter had been formed at 
the UN in 1950 to pressure the big powers 
into a negotiated peace in Korea—and 
succeeded. It gained formal diplomatic 
stature at the Bandung conference of 
1955, whose April declaration of Bandung 
provided the model for the Belgrade 
document of Sept. 6, 1961. 


SPEED URGED: The Belgrade docu- 
ment struck at the basic Western posi- 
tions of cold war and stand-pattism from 
every direction. It called on the big pow- 
ers for speedy establishment of ‘“‘peace- 
ful coexistence” as the only alternative 
to “a possible general nuclear catastro- 
phe,” and on the small powers for “the 
further extension of the non-committed 
area of the world” as an “indispensable 
alternative of the policy of total division 
of the world into blocs and intensifica- 
tions of cold war policies.” 


Urging “the immediate, unconditional, 
total and final abolition of colonialism 
and imperialist domination in all its 
forms,” the conferees demanded “an im- 
mediate stop” to “armed action and re- 
pressive measures” in remaining colonial 
areas, and branded as a violation of the 
UN charter any aid to such colonial pow- 
ers (France, Portugal and South Africa 
all get aid from the U.S.). The declara- 
tion asked “all possible support and aid” 
to the Angolans and Algerians, demanded 
“immediate evacuation” of French troops 
from Tunisia, criticized U.S. occupation 
of the military base at Guantanamo Bay 


in Cuba, denounced South African apar- 
theid and “racial discrimination any- 
where in the world,” upheld “the right of 
Cuba ... to freely choose its political 
and social systems,” defended national 
confiscation of foreign holdings and 
properties, and called the maintenance 
of foreign military bases “a gross viola- 
tion of sovereignty.” 


FOR ARMS BAN: Turning to the world 
military threat, the Third Force leaders, 
in effect, joined in the Soviet campaign 
for immediate full-scale disarmament. 
They deciared, “Disarmament is the most 
urgent task of mankind. A radical solu- 
tion . . . ean be achieved only by means 
of a general, complete and strictly and 
internationally controlled disarmament.” 

After listing the main elements in a 
dismantling agreement ‘arms, armed 
forces, military institutions, all mass- 
destruction weapons and a control sys- 
tem), the conferees went on to “urge the 
great powers to sign without further de- 
lay a treaty for general and complete 
disarmament ... and to release energy 
and resources now being spent on arma- 
ments to be used for the peaceful eco- 
nomic development of all mankind.” 

The neutralist leaders further de- 
manded that their states be represented 
henceforth in all disarmament confer- 
enees, described as urgent the banning 
of nuclear tests, and called on the up- 
coming UN Assembly to convene a world 
disarmament conference. 

In every respect, especially in its sense 
of urgency, this approach to the arms 
problem, modeled on a program put forth 
by the Big Five neutralists last fall, 
closely parallels that of the U.S.S.R. For 
example, in the meetings between Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. A. Zorin and 


U.S. disarmament adviser John J, Mc- 
Cloy to set up a new disarmament con- 
ference, a chief sticking point has been 
Soviet insistence on equal representation 
for the unaligned nations, while the U.S. 
has agreed only to two neutralist ‘‘ob- 
servers.” 


ASSEMBLY TO ACT: As a result of this 
neutralist and Soviet disarmament of- 
fensive, Washington is now under pres- 
sure to produce a plan of its own for the 
opening of the Assembly session. McCloy 
has been grappling with such a plan most 
of the summer. The Declaration leaves 
no doubt that an Assembly call for new, 
expanded disarmament talks will be 
made. 

The Declaration concluded by demand- 
ing expansion of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil and “a more appropriate structure” 
for the U.N. secretariat to reflect the or- 
ganization’s expanded membership. Re- 
organization of the world body along 
these lines is scheduled to be a high- 
priority matter in this fall’s debates. 

On China, those participants that rec- 
ognize Peking voiced a desire to see it 
admitted to the UN forthwith. 

Looking to their own future, the con- 
ferees called for consideration of an eco- 
nomic conference of all the underde- 
veloped countries to plan full economic 
and trade cooperation and to fight “the 
harmful results which may be created 
by the economic blocs of the industrial 
countries.” They also asked for “immedi- 
ate establishment and operation of a 
U.N. capital development fund,” a project 
the U.S. has opposed. 

With this sweeping charter, the 25 un- 
aligned nations have forged an instru- 
ment for the most forceful influence on 
the course of events by a minor-power 
group in diplomatic history. The initial 
test of the Third Force will come at the 
three-month Assembly meeting opening 
Sept. 19. And out of that gathering, as 
Morocco’s King Hassan II predicted at 
the final Belgrade session, should come 
an ever-expanding Third Force grouping 
of nations demanding peace and pro- 
gress for mankind. 











Adam Lapin dies 
DAM LAPIN, Washington correspon- 

dent for the Daily Worker through 
most of the Roosevelt Administration 
and an associate editor of the People’s 
World in San Francisco from 1946 to 
1957, died in San Francisco on Aug. 24 
of a heart attack. He was 47. 

At the time of his death he was asso- 
ciate editor of The Dispatcher, official 
organ of the Intl. Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, and was com- 
pleting a book about San Francisco, He 
had earlier written books about Hawaii 
and Alaska under a pen name. 

Lapin began his association with pro- 
gressive causes as a student and was ex- 
pelled from City College in New York in 
1933 for participating in an anti-war 
demonstration. In 1951 the State Dept. 
denied him a passport under the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950. 





BOOKS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 











A NEW & IMPORTANT BOOK 


INSURANCE 





by SCOTT NEARING 





will be advertised here 
NEXT WEEK 


Social Science Institute 
Harborside, Maine 








IN CHICAGO 


for horest, Diller-Quaile. New highly 
method. Outstandi results. Begin- 
competent counsel ners, eavanced stotente. y om 
on ALL your needs On staff of Metropolitan 
School. TR 17-1541. 
consult 


PIANO— 
SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF 


Teacher of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, 


RESORTS 





effective 


Pedagogy. 
Music 








BEN KARR 


@ Folk, 


informal Vacation Resort 





Lod Ellenville, 
ge N.Y. 


@ Beautiful grounds 

@ Clay Tennis Courts 

@ All sports, Golf, Fish- 
ing, Entertainment 

Square and 


SAVE 
OCT. 7 & 8 





Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 








CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS ~- LIFE - AUTO - 


PIRE - HEALTH 
330 S. WELLS STREET 








ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 





JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


futo, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatio:, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3. (ith 8t.) 





Secial Dancing, Arts 
& Crafts Painting. RESERVE NOW. 
Tel: N.¥.C. DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 




















ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8. Broadway Los Angeles 
Buite 405 MAdison 32-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Wark Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








SHADOWOOD INN 


Congenial, informal setting within 
walking distance of Tanglewood. 
Perfect for fun and relaxation. Fire- 
places, records, fine food. Jacob’s 
Pillow, excellent summer theater. 
Limited accommodations. Reserve now, 
LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. LENOX 8014 @ The Rosenbergs 








love! love! love! 


Everyone’s doing it. Lovin’ group 
weekends at beautiful new Chaits. 
Lo lo rates. All sports. 150 acres. 
Sumptuous meals. Luxurious new 
suites. Elegant new dining room. 
Counselor service, too. Write now 
for dates thru June or join the 
groups here in the fall every weekend. 


CHAITS 


Accord 1, N.Y, Kerhenkson 7373 








for Musical 
Festival 


at 


CAMP MIDVALE 
Wanaque, N. Jj. 
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CALENDAR §& 





to 


LOS ANGELES 


it 
The Los Angeles National 
Committee presents— 
Attorney BEN MARGOLIS on What the 
McCarran Act and the June 5 Supreme 
Court Decision Mean to You. 
Also, MRS. DOROTHY HEALEY, recently 
returned: from the. Soviet Union, speak- 
ing on The Dynamics of a Socialist So- 
ciety. 

Chmn: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
FRI. EVE., SEPT. 29 8:15 P.M. 
Baces Hall, 1528 N. Vermont (nr. Sunset) 

Air Conditioned — Free Parking 
Adm. $1. Students 50c. Doors open 17:30 








Guardian 





Freedom. of the Press Banquet 
Guest Speaker—PROF. DIRK J. STRUIK 
Theme: “Freedom of the Press Today 
in Light of the June 5th Supreme Court 
Decisions on the Smith & McCarran 
Acts.” 

SUN., OCT. 15th — 5:30 P.M. 
Alexandria Hotel 5th & Spring, L.A. 
Donor Contribution: $7.50 per plate: 
Send reservations to Freedom of the 
Press Banquet Comm., Mr. Adrian Scott, 
chmn. Sponsored by Community Leaders. 

Proceeds to People’s World 


CASTRO’S CUBA, AS IT LOOKS NOW 
EYEWITNESS REPORT by 

Dr. A, J. Lewis, Exec. Secy. Greater 

L.A. Chapter, Fair Play for Cuba Comm., 

just returned from Cuba. : 
FRL, SEPT. 22—8 p.m. 

Channing Hall, 2936 W. 8th St. 
Donation: $1. Question Period 


CHICAGO 


BUSSIAN MOVIES EVERY WEEK! 
Fri. &:. Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. 
Rassian Arts Club, 2952 W. North Ave. 
SEPT. 22-24—STONE FLOWER (color) 
SEPT. .29-OCT 1—ROAD TO LIFE. 
Interested in Russian films, language, 

travel, etc.? —' Write for details. ° 


NEW YORK 


SAVE THE DATE for a great day—Pete 
Seeger at the Guardian Picnic Saturday, 
Sept. 16, in Westchester Co. For infor- 
mation call OR 3-3800. 




















KUMAR GOSHAL 
reports on AFRICA 
Ghana - Guinea - Nigeria 

f Tanganyika 

WED., OCT. 11, at Hotel Diplomat 
SAVE THE DATE! 


INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
ean. Ted Baker, Dir., MO 2-8488. 








TRIBUTE TO CLAUDE WILLIAMS* 
by James Aronsen, Richard Morford, 
Pete Sceger, Willard Uphaus 

THURS., SEPT. 28—8 P.M. 
BELMONT PLAZA HOTEL, 49 St. & Lex- 
ington. Adm. Adults 99c. Students 50c. 





As an integral part of a world-wide 
celebration of the 70th birthday of Pu- 
erto Rico’s great national leader, DR. 
PEDRO ALBIZU CAMPOS, ten local or- 
ganizations will sponsor a MASS RALLY. 
SPEAKERS: Pelegrin Garcia, leader of 
the Puerto Rican Liberation Movement 
Richard Gibson, Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. 
Armando Roman, POC 
SUN., SEPT. 17th—1:30 p.m. 

HUNTS POINT PALACE, 953 Southern 
Blvd., Bronx (nr. 163 St.) Take East 
side IRT Pelham Bay to Hunts Point 
sta.; Dyre Exp. (241 St.) & Tth Ave. 
(180 St.) to Simpson St. sta. 





Dr. Oakley Johnson, Citizens Comm. for 
Constitutional Rights, speaks on: THE 
McCARRAN ACT & THE RECENT SU- 
PREME COURT DECISIONS 
FRI., SEPT. 22—8:30 P.M. 
5013—10th Ave., Bklyn 
Take BMT West End to 50th St. sta. 
Adm. Free—Ausp: Boro Park Fraternal 
Bociety. 





The Bronx Comm. for the Freedom of 
HENRY WINSTON invites you to a 
VICTORY CELEBRATION to honor & 
welcome HENRY WINSTON 
Thurs., Sept. 21—8 p.m. 
ALLERTON COMMUNITY CENTER 
683 Allerton Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
Entertainment Refreshments 








DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 





‘ 
\ 


} publication. Please send payment 





* 


Listings in the Calendar ‘and 
Classified’ section — are ~ available 


‘imum charge $2 per insertion. 
Copy deadline Monday™ before: 
with copy. Address: Classified, 


National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New. York 9, N.Y. : 











LOS ANGELES 





#4ACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- . 
lve, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 

Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 

subscribing or renewing sub to National 

Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


at'50c a line (five words): min- |- 







NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 





=, {MERGMANDISE 





oil, eM OTAceE ae 
BACK iM. OUR VACATION, -RE- 
FRESHEL. & “NOW OFFERING LOWER 
PRICES ON, ALL’ MERCHANDISE. 
STANDARD BRAND; DIST 
143 “4th® Ave: (nr. Mth St.) 
GR. 38-7819. -f7 5 
MANY SPECIALS & 

« BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S:.GIFT MART 

(bet. 73-74 Sts.) 








DIAL PLUMBING & HEATING, INC, 
4802 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Emergency 24-hr. Service 

Water Heaters - Repairs - Remodeling. 
Phone: NO 3-9216, 





AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
. Russian Classes 
for beginners & advanced students by 
experienced instructor 
NO. 8-6141 r 


287 Amsterdam Avé.: 

LARGE SAVINGS. ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at. low 

markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C. 856,Lexington Av. LE 56-9232 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 


WH: 8-4788 
Manhasset: .2046 Northern Blvd. 
.. MA 79-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





° WE 8-7195 
STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 


The finest in Contemporary Furniture 
at Sensible Prices 
@ the hammers — TR 7%-6057 
12122 Ventura Blvd. ST 6-4081 
Studio City, Calif. (L.A. Area) 
DUX—SELIG—MOREDDI— 
McCOBB-—-RAYMOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 

A J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 

1526 27th Av. “LO 6-4661 
Discount to Guardian readers. 














Call: SK 1-2358 
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Bentley in the London Daily Mail 
“I suggest we start with red her- 
rings .. .” 





HOUSE FOR SALE 


8. NORWALK, CONN. Picturesque, Sound 
view, interesting waterfront commun. 
Easy commuting, commun. beach, boat 
mooring, playgrds, tennis cts., % acre 
landsc., dual level contemp, 4-bdrm, liv. 
rm., firepl, dining area, pine kitch., 
appliances, paneled family rm, 2-ceramic 
tiled bathrms, wkshop, dark room, sun- 
deck, screened storm drs & win, carport, 
extras. Call collect TE 8-5082 or CA 7- 








RESORTS 


BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Soctal Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games. Folder. TWINBROOK 5-2214. 








“The wide horizon at HILLBERG FARM 
will be enhanced by Fall colors. Don’t 
miss it.” KERHONKSON, N.Y. — 4 
KERHONKSON 2008-W. 


ENJOY INDIAN SUMMER AT SPRING 
MT HOUSE. — All improvements, TV, 
wholesome food, steam-heated rooms. 
Write or call Y. Schwartz, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Tel. 290. 








NAME ....... 
ADDRESS 
os ee 


ZONE 


SUB SENT BY 


197 E. 4th St. 





Indians and a Treaty — 


The kind of reporting you find in the GUARDIAN, such as 
Lawrence Emery’s story of the Seneca Indians and the Kinzua 
Dam, on page 7, is what makes the paper special. Your friends 
need the GUARDIAN too. Do them a favor—send them an 
introductory sub. Just $1 for 13 weeks. 


The National Guardian 


New York 9 

















BRELEN’S. CHINA -OUTLET .: 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Antchenreuter Bavarian 


(bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


Now you can enjoy fine wood cabinets, 
individually made, designed to meet 
your needs. Choice of woods & finishes. 
DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. 

BERAN-ORBAN — CA 6-3756 


FUNDS NEEDED 
Funds urgently needed to appeal the 
“Molina case. — 


2 


China 
304 Amsterdam Av. 











Send donations to: 
Comm. to Defend Francisco Molina, 
154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. — - 


INSTRUCTION 


REGISTER NOW! 

Give your child a setular, bilingual 
JEWISH EDUCATION. The Upper. Man- 
hattan Jewish Folk Schule in Washing- 
ton Heights offers the following pro- 
gram: Reading & writing; history; story 
telling & songs; celebration of Jewish 
holidays. For information & registration 
call: WA 3-6399. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call! OREGON 17-0100. 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam ruober cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8-7887. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANU MOVERS 
Frofit by my 20 years’ experience 

Call ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 
on any moving protiem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS ‘Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours: or BU 2-3398. 


CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 
Fhones: OL 2-6795 and OL 2-9033 



































RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession« 
el. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON 





SP %-2655 PSC 168 
We T E ’"E M 
TRUCKING, MOVING, STORAGE, 


LOCAL, LONG DISTANCE. LOWEST 
RATES, N.Y. — HI 3-3972 


AL’S SILVER WAGON 
LIGHT MOVING — LOW RATES 
Call: OR %-4869 








Rix STATION WITH in Port Huron, Mich., got a frantic call 












last month from a4 ‘woman who wanted to know if it was tru: 
that Vice President Lyndon Johnson was going to “bomb Germany.” 
A station official assured her that the announcer had said, “Bonn, 
Germany.” . . . The House Armed Services Committee approved a 
bill to, require military enlistees to swear their allegiance to the 
Constitution “before God.” The American Civil Liberties Union said 


such an oath would be unconstitutional. . 


..A milkman in El Cen- 


tro, Calif., found this note in a customer’s bottle: “We are going 
to have puppies, dear Mr. Milkman, and they’re all yours. Our dog 
is a registered dachshund. You left the gate open and now we're 
expecting puppies and it’s your fault.” ... Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
British Labor M.P., introduced a bill to give the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government national power over local toilets. The 
bill is part of a national campaign against coin-operated turnstiles 
in ladies’ rest rooms. Men's facilities are generally free. Mrs. Castle 
has wide support. One woman from Ashbourne, Derbyshire, told her 
that a local ladies’ room has a sign: “If unable to operate the turn- 
stile, please contact the butcher at the adjoining premises.” ...A 
night club offering good folk music and satire is the Rising Moon 
in the back room of Faragher’s lounge in Cleveland Heights. 


LTHOUGH THE WHITE HOUSE insists that Presidential Asst. 
) Richard Goodwin’s meeting with Cuba’s Che Guevara during 


Base ovawet Jornal 


MIEF SECURITY: 
OFFICER 





Markey in the Wall Street Journal 
“About your college nickname, ‘Old Blab- 


bermouth’?” 





the Punte del Este con- 
ference was brief and 
casual, the New York 
Times reported that 
Goodwin “came home 
with a humidor of 
Cuban cigars and a 
Cuban flag, kindness of 
Cuba’s Maj. Ernesto 
Guevara.” . . . From 
a Labor Day message by 
C. J. Haggerty, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Dept.: 
“One vast program un- 
dertaken by the Build- 
ing Trades has been the 
construction of our mis- 
sile sites. The magnitude 
and complexity of the 
program are astounding 
and will, when com- 
pleted, produce the 
greatest amount of con- 


struction ever to be concealed from view.” ... In introducing a 
bill for a national lottery, Rep. Paul A. Fino said: “As far as our 
official attitude toward gambling, the United States is in step only 
with the Communist nations who view gambling as something un- 
desirable in the regimented and brainwashed new socialist man.” 
...A reader tells about a stripteaser named Mercedes Bends. Fluid 


drive, no doubt. 


URING A DEBATE on his bill to establish a government re- 
search ce1.ter on the propagation of shellfish, Rep. John Din- 

gell (D-Mich.) began an explanation of how oysters and clams are 
propagated artificially when Rep. Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.) rose 
to warn his colleague that “there are many teen-agers who read 
the [Congressional] Record.’”’ As Hoffman, who is 85, took his seat, 
Rep. H. R. Gross (R-Ia.) commended him for his “biological knowl- 
edge.” Hoffman answered: “The gentleman has reached the age 
where he should not be interested in that.” . .. The latest fad 
among the Hollywood set is a “tranquilizing amulet,” made of 
onyx, an inch wide and 212” long. Alfred Dunhill of Beverly Hills 
offers it for $5, including a fancy box. A Dunhill representative 
explained that the idea is to sit back, relax and squeeze the stone 
in your hands until all animosities are gone. If that doesn’t help, 
a New Jersey company has packaged a variety of liquors in mili- 
tary weapons containers. For example, you can get rye in a hand 
grenade, gin in a rocket, bourbon in a dynamite stick, scotch in an 
artillery shell, and vodka in a time bomb. ... A reader wrote to 





STABER’S WASHER & DRYER-SERVICE 
‘If your machine is REGRESSIVE, call 
& PROGRESSIVE” 

Brooklyn, Queens—DI 5-7216 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.% 
CY 8-0420 








columnist Ray Tucker in the Hudson, N. J., Dispatch: “Will gov- 
ernment spending to defend Berlin start a new boom? If so, I 
would like to start a restaurant near a plane factory, a shipyard or 


other booming business.” 


oe 


—Robert E. Light 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 


RIDE WANTED 


AL 5-8160 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantee — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking fos 
Summer & Fall Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 


If you are thinking of REMODELING 

YOUR FUR COAT—THE MOST RELI- 

ABLE PLACE IS: 
X KUPERMAN 

OR 5-2773 








315 Ith fea 


Also: Good buys in ‘Alaskan Seal Coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles: Phone for 
appointment. 


ART STUDENT must be in L.A., Calif., 
for school by Sept. 23rd. Share driving 
& expenses Call after 5 p.m. daily. 
Victor Reiter—EDgewood 4-2842 - 0713. 


SITUATION WANTED 


African graduate student, 28, pursuing 
studies in journalism, political science & 
Russian, fluent in Swahili, Eng. & 
French, seeks interesting & remunera- 
tive work, preferably lecturing on Af- 
Tica or translating jobs, to cover school 
fees. Write Box T, National Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., NYC 9. 











Bookkeeper-Steno, exp., good refs. Also 
auditing exp. Seeks permanent position, 
Man. or Queens area. Write: Box BB, 
National Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y.C. 


HELP WANTED 


Fast, efficient typist-steno urgently 
needed for busy committee office to han- 
dle important detail work. Satisfaction 
great. Write Box ST, National Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., N.Y.C. 








Need woman or couple to care for two 
boys (6 & 9) in exchange for modern 
basement apt. in Bronx home. Call OR 
3-3678 after 6 p.m. 





New Jersey gift 


EDISON, N.J. 

Enclosed is a check for $5, a 
contribution from the Cultural 
Club of New Brunswick, Stelton 
and Plainfield. We enjoy the 
GUARDIAN and are sorry we 
couldn’t send more. 

T. Giber 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER.TE STED MERCHANDISE ATA & 
Zain 


GUARDIAN 


RECORD SCOOP 


Folkways - 


3 for $10 


OR THE FIRST TIME, the GBS can offer Folkways records at a new 
low price. The catalog is too long to list and we can only suggest some 
of the varied records produced by this unique recording company. SEND 
FOR THE COMPLETE CATALOG. 3 - 12’ for $10. 


FA 2319 — AMERICAN BALLADS, sung 
by Pete Seeger; traditional ballads & 
folk songs,’incl. Pretty Polly, John Hen- 
ry, Barbara Allen, many more. 


FA 2320—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS sung by Pete Seeger; folk song 
favorites incl. Down in the Valley, Fran- 
kie & Johnny, Old Smoky, many more. 
VA 232I—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (II) sung by Pete Seeger; incl 
Midnight Special, Black Is the Color, 
The Fox, many more. 

FA 2322—AMERICAN FAVORITE BAL- 
LADS (III) sung by Pete Seeger, Amer- 
ica’s best folk songs incl. John Brown's 
Body, Dink’s Song, Irene, St. Louis 
Blues, many more. 


FA 2324—A WALK IN THE SUN & other 
ongs composed and sung by Earl Rob- 
inson. Songs incl. Joe Hill, Free & Equal 
Blues, many more. 


FA 2327—BROWNIE McGHEE & SONNY 
TERRY in a guitar & harmonica pro- 
gram ol traditional & contemporary 
blues incl. Old Jabo, John Henry, Guitar 
Highway, many more. 


2 - 
FA 2346—CISCO SINGS, incl. Pat Works 
on the Railway, Drill Ye Tarriers, Zebra 
Dun, Poor Howard. many others. 
FA 2354—SONGS OF A NEW YORK 
LUMBERJACK, a remarkable document 
of singing history collected & sung by 
Ellen Stekert, incl. Hills of Gflenshee, 
Cumberland & Merrimac, Abe Lincoln 
Went to Washington, 15 more. 


VA 2327—FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, Ne 
gro spirituals performed by this world- 
famous group incl. Were You There? I 
Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Great Camp 
Meeting, others, 


FA 2421I—TRADITIONAL BLUES (Vol. 1) 
sung by Brownie McGhee, incl. Pine Top 
Blues, Freight Train Blues, Long Gone 
others. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 








FA 2422—TRADITIONAL BLUES (Vol. 2) 
sung by Brownie McGhee, incl. Last Mile 
Blues, Hard Time Blues, St. James In- 
firmary, others. 


FA 2429—FOC’SLE SONGS & CHANTIES 
sung by Paul Clayton & the Foc’sle 
Singers, a rollicking album of sea songs 
in traditional style, incl. Rio Grande, 
Haul on the Bowline, Leave Her Johnny, 
others. 

FA 2448—BILL McADOO SINGS tradi- 
tional songs & original compositions, 
incl. Ballad of Caryl Chessman, Jim 
Crow Coffee, John Henry, others. 


FA 2481—BOUND FOR GLORY, the ex- 
citing & inspiring story of our greatest 
balladeer—Woody Guthrie. Written by 
Millard Lampell. Songs incl. Vigilante 
Man, Do Re Mi, Grand Coulee Dam, 
This Land, others. 


ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY includes 
authentic folk music from all parts of 
the world. This Jibrary has been built 
through the research & recording activ- 
ities of anthropologists, archaeologists, 
missionaries, world travelers. Distin- 
guished composers & folklorists super- 
vise the editing of the material. Follow- 
ing is a small sample of discs available 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





FM 4000—HUNGARIAN FOLK SONGS 
recorded in Hungary under supervision 
of Bela Bartok. Notes by Henry Cowell 
& original Bartok music transcripts. 


FE 4356—TRADITIONAL DANCES OF 
JAPAN, rhythms. & music of an ancient 
tradition based on actual performances 
of Japanese dances. 








FE 4408—FOLK MUSIC OF PALESTINE, 
incl. Bokharian-Jewish Songs, Yemenite 
ceremonial, Arab & Persian music, He- 
brew songs, more. From Israeli Folk 
Music Archives. 





FE 4414—FOLK MUSIC OF FRANCE, au- 
thentic field recordings from traditional 
singers in Normandie, Orleans, Bretagne, 
Corsica & others. 


!|Amount 























No COD’s. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Pes ss eS eee SSeS SSS SSS SSeS SSeS Se SSeS 


NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


Please make checks 


. State 


AVINI 
AVIING 


=JUA Ai te 
SERVICE 


FE 4500—NEGRO MUSIC OF AFRICA & 
AMERICA, select}ons from 8. Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, Su- 
dan, Zanzibar, S. America, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico & U.S. 





GREAT MEN—GREAT EVENTS—FH 5511 
DR. W.E.B. DU BOIS talks of his life 
and activities to Moses Asch. An 8-page 
booklet with photos accompanies the 
record, 


FH 5436—SONGS OF THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR (Vol. 1) with Songs of the 
Lincoln Brigade, sung by Pete Seeger 
& group, Six Songs for Democracy with 
Ernst Busch & chorus. 





FH 5485—BALLADS OF SACCO & VAN- 
ZETTI, ten original songs by Weody 
Guthrie. 

FH 5281—SONGS OF THE SUFFRA- 
GETTES, a collection created & sung by 
the woman’s suffrage movement. 
V-15020 (not a Folkways) DR. LINUS 
PAULING on Fallout & Nuclear Warfare. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
12” (3 for $10) $3.75 ea. 


FC %7525—SLEEP-TIME, songs & stories 
by Pete Seeger. A bedtime record. 


FC %7526—SONG & PLAYTIME with Pete 
Seeger, a listening & participation rec- 
ord for youngsters 3-7. 


FC %532—FOLKSONGS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE sung by Pete Seeger. An excel- 
lent introduction to folk music. 


FC 7604—AMERICAN PLAYPARTIES, an 
instruction record for use at home & 
school with dance instructions. With Pete 
Seeger, Rev. Larry’ Eisenberg, Mike 
Seeger. 


sung by Guela Gill, incl. songs for Cha- 
nukah, Rosh Hashana, Purim, Pesach. 


FC 7752—THE GLORY OF NEGRO HIS- 
TORY, a documentary with script by 
Langston Hughes, narration with music 
& songs. 
10” 


(3 for $9) $3.25 ea. 





FC 7001I—AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN (with Pete Seeger. 


FC 7005—SONGS TO GROW ON (Vol. 1), 
sung by Woody Guthrie. This prize-win- 
ning album is for pre-schoo) children. 


FC 7009—MORE SONGS TO GROW ON 
sung by Alan Mills. (18 songs). 


FC 7010—BIRDS, BEASTS, BUGS & LIT- 
TLE FISHES. Pete Seeger sings animal 
songs for the very young. 


FC 011I—BIRDS, BEASTS, BUGS & 
BIGGER FISHES, sung by Pete Seeger. 


FC 7015—SONGS TO GROW ON FOR 
MOTHER & CHILD, composed & sung 
by Woody Guthrie. Simple game & ac- 
tivity songs. 


FC 7020 — SONGS TO GROW ON 
(SCHOOL DAYS), sung by Charity Bai- 
ley, Pete Seeger, Cisco Houston, others. 


FC 7027—THIS MY LAND, American 
work songs sung by Woody Guthrie, 
Pete Seeger, Leadbelly, others. Songs 
of the men and women who built Amer- 
ica, 


FC 7036—CHILDREN’S SONGS, sung by 
Johnny Richardson, incl. Katy the Kan- 
garoo, Pick a Bale of Cotton, Jimmy the 
Giraffe, etc. 


FC 7104—THE DREAM KEEPER & other 
poems, read by Langston Hughes. A love- 
ly introduction to poetry. 

FC 7114—NEGRO POETRY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, read by Arna Bontemps, incl. 
poems by Langston Hughes, Paul L. 
Dunbar, Countee Cullen, others. 

FC %218— LATIN AMERICAN FOLK 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN, sung in Span. 
by Chago Rodrigo. 


FC 1224—JEWISH CHILDREN’S SONGS 
& GAMES, sung by Ruth Rubin. 

FC 7307—MUSIC TIME with Charity 
a An excellent introduction to 
music, 





FC 7308— RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN, 
group singing, drum rhythms, call & 
response recorded by Ella Jenkins with 
schoo] children. 





FC 7340—RHYTHMS OF THE WORLD, 
sounds & beats of nature, speaking, mu- 
sic, etc. With documentary recordings; 
based on Langston Hughes’ famous book. 


SPECTATOR-A 


Britons and Berlin 


HAT DO THE ORDINARY people of Britain think as they note 

the mounting tension in Berlin and are told by the BBC that 
they should be as ready as the Americans to endure nuclear war 
in defense of “freedom?” 

The newspapers are not a reliable guide, but they have shown 
the effect of public pressure. When the crisis first developed, the 
papers carried inspired stories from Washington about the readi- 
ness of the U.S. to risk nuclear war rather than make a single con- 
cession, even if it was only accepting East German instead of So- 
viet rubber stamps on travel permits. But gradually they began to 
change their tune. There was a general demand for negotiations 
and anger at the lack of initiative by the British government. Sev- 
eral papers denounced French President de Gaulle for opposing ne- 
gotiations. 


There was also a marked change in the reporting from Berlin. 
At first, the stories about “poverty in East Berlin and luxury in West 
Berlin” were dragged out; and BBC television promised programs 
about the “food queues in East Ber- 
lin.” Then one reporter disclosed that 
the only food shortage in East Ger- 
many he could find was of potatoes, 
which are often short in Britain at 
that time of year. Butter was rationed, 
but not severely. The press began to 
reflect the fact that the East Ger- 
mans are well fed and well clothed. 


ILLIAM FORREST of the Daily 

Mail, a bitter opponent of the 
socialist countries, told about dem- 
onstrations in West Berlin in an ar- 
ticle on Aug. 28. He said if he had re- 
ported on the situation in the same 
cursory manner as U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, he would be sacked 
and deservedly so. He quoted a high 
British officer, who described a West 
Berlin demonstration as ‘“provoca- 
tion” and added, “I’m not going to 
be dragged into World War III by a 
bunch of Berlin teen-agers if I can 
help it.” And of these demonstrators 
Forrest commented: 


“Looking on, I wondered. These 
young toughs—had they been born a 
generation sooner, wouldn’t you have 
found them in Hitler’s brownshirt army, beating up the ‘dirty Jews’?” 

The West Germans recently sent out a booklet from their Lon- 
don embassy to coincide with the arrival of their first troop con- 
tingent in Wales. The leaflet declared that the German High Com- 
mand was in no way to blame for Hitler’s war, and that the gen- 
erals were infamously treated by the allies after the German sur- 
render., The booklet blamed the West for ‘“‘stupidity in disbanding 
what remained of the German army because it was obviously needed 
to stem further Russian advances.” 

The Daily Express published this information with caustic com= 
ment, and the next day the West German embassy conveniently 
ran out of copies of the leaflet. 


N THE FACTORIES, MINES AND OFFICES and in the ordinary 

conversations, criticism of Western policies is sharp. Recently, 
W. Turner, Conservative candidate for Feltham, a London suburb, 
told a meeting, “Britain must be prepared to fight a nuclear war in 
order to keep Berlin free.” A young woman who heard the speech 
wrote a letter of protest to the local paper, the Middlesex Chronicle. 
Within a week, the paper had carried two columns of letters, all 
protesting. 

“I wish Mr. Turner could fight his war alone,” said one letter. 
Another from a teacher cited the “‘two wars caused by German mili- 
tarism” and asked, “Are we mad?” Another recalled the propaganda 
of Goebbels, said West Germany seems still to be under its influ- 
ence, and added “Berlin calls for sensible, down-to-earth discus- 
sions with the Russians.” 


The paper published no letters supporting Turner, obviously 
because his view has little support among the people. 


HE PUBLIC RESPONSE TO THE YOUTH PILGRIMAGE from 

hlitzed Coventry to Castlemartin, where the German troops are 
stationed, is equally significant. All along the route the marchers 
were welcomed by civic leaders and cheered by the people. 

This was not an anti-German demonstration. Its aim was to 
protest the link-up of the Western governments with German mili- 
tarism and with the generals and politicians who participated 
in Hitler’s crimes. The Berlin crisis has drawn attention to the other 
Germany which opposes the militarists in the West and seeks peace 
and disarmament. Understanding of the position of the German 
Democratic Republic is growing among the British people, despite all 
the hostile propaganda. A film produced in the GDR about Globke, 
architect of the laws for the persecution of the Jews, and now Ade=- 
nauer’s assistant, has been banned by the censor, but there is no 
law to stop private showings. And those who see it learn some of 
the realities of the Berlin problem. 


On the whole, the British people seem determined not to march 


with the Nazi generals and the politicians of Western Germany, 
and they are making this known. 








“Uncle Theodore was dead 

against the unification of 

Germany in 1870 and he 

says that nothing that’s 

happened since has encour- 

aged him to chance his 
mind.” 


—Gordon Schaffer 





